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ALFRED C. ROE. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
You have a fine-grained organization which 
; indicates clearness and activity of mind, strong 


sympathies and susceptibilities. Your phreno- 
logica! organization indicates courage, efficiency, 
; and a disposition to meet and repel whatever op- 
; poses your course; but generally that opposition 


will assume an intellectual and moral form, rather 
than a merely physical one; still, if pressed phys- 
3 ically, you would exhibit uncommon personal 
3 bravery joined with prudence. 

P You are never rash, never act without watchful 
4 regard to consequences, and rarely do so without 
considering well its effect upon your reputation. 

You have not Self-Esteem enough, you under- 
value your capabilities and over-value the judg- 
0 ment and capabilities of others. 

You have a very high sense of reputation, and 
are exceedingly sensitive to praise and censure, 
and are anxious to be approved, and you feel it 
very keenly if you are rendered unpopular; this 
is a strong point when it is harnessed to the car 
of success, and a weak point when it stands as a 
barrier to duty. 

You have large Veneration, which gives you a 
great respect for things sacred, for the Supreme 
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lectual demonstra- 
tion, but you seek to 
prove everything that 
can be proved. You 
would not hide be- 
hind the plea of “not 
proved,” and claim 
that there was no 
truth in the proposi- 
tion, merely because 
it had not been prov- 
ed. You have the 
talking talent, the 
power to communi- 
cate your thoughts 
freely and easily. 
You would write or 
speak well, especially 
< when under the im- 
pulses of imagination 
and ambition, and the 
‘ excitement of Hope 
and Combativeness. 

_ Youare fond of in- 
\ vestigating subjects 
\\ that pertain to logic 
NX: and law, first princi- 
ples and ideas. 

Your perceptions 
are quick, and gen- 
erally serve you cor- 
rectly. You have a 
just view of the 
phenomena of the 
universe. Whenever 


\S 


\ \\ . 
\\ 


\\ 
\\ 


SSS you come in contact 


with matter or prac- 
tical thoughts, you 





Being, for men of knowledge and character, and 
for whatever is ancient and honorable. 

Your Hope makes you look on the bright side of 
life, and you are not easily discouraged. 

Your faith enables you to accept truth when in 
harmony with your other faculties, without intel- 


seem to take hold by 
the right handle and understand their uses and 
meaning. 

Your mind is original, rather than one caleulated 
to observe and use other people’s thoughts. You 
prefer to make new tracks, rather than follow in 
any antiquated one. 
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You have a creative fancy, and good inventive 
talents. As amechanic, you would make improve- 
ments in machinery, or invent that which is new; 
as a thinker, your style of thought would be your 
own—rather bold and original. 

You have a fertile imagination, and are fond of 
eloquence, poetry, and romance. 

Your perseverance is more than your obstinacy. 
Your firmness rarely takes the form of obstinacy, 
but rather of persevering action. 

When your courage, firmness, ambition, and in- 
tellect, joined with imagination, are all combined 
in action, your mind has a great deal of force and 
a kind of thrilling effect upon those who listen to 
your speech, either socially or in public. 

As a teacher or writer, you would be remark- 
able for the clearness and force of your ideas; as 
a business-man, for your scope of mind and for 
your energy. 

In social life you are cordial in your attach- 
ments, and quite inclined to make friends wher- 
ever you go. You are not haughty, repellant, nor 
cold in your manners, but easy of access; children 
can approach you without being abashed, and 
you have such a strong desire to be approved that 
you seek to conciliate everybody whose good 
opinion is worth having. 

You should be known for breadth and vigor of 
intellect, for force of character, for strength of 
affection, ambition to be approved, and to excel; 
for love of duty, for perseverance, for respect, and 
for imagination and ingenuity. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Aurrep Cox Ror, favorably known as the 
principal and proprietor of the Cornwall (N. Y.) 
Collegiate School, and for his sound intellectual 
attainments and practical ability as an educator, 
was born in the city of New York, April 7, 1823. 
He is a descendant of one of the oldest families in 
the State. His grandfather, James Roe, settled 
at Esopus, now Kingston, before the commence- 
ment of the Revolutionary War, and was an act- 
ive patriot ; for being which his house was burned 
and his property destroyed by the British and 
Tories, on the occasion of the burning of Esopus 
—a well-known event in the history of the Revo- 
lution. Mr. Roe barely escaped with his family. 

The parents of Alfred are Peter Roe, the 
youngest son of James Roe, and Susan Elizabeth, 
daughter of Jonas Williams, whose ancestor, an 
English gentleman, came to this country during 
the reign of Charles II., in order to enjoy liberty 
of conscience. Jonas Williams settled in the town 
of Cornwall about the year 1775, when he was 
about twenty-one years of age, and was one of a 
party of forty young Whigs who left Long Island 
at the time the British commenced taking military 
possession of it. 

In 1779 Mr. Williams married Miss Abigail 
Brewster, daughter of Samuel Brewster, who 
owned an iron forge on what is known as Mur- 
derer’s Creek, in the town of Cornwall, Orange 
Co., N. Y., forming a part of the estate now 
owned by Mr. Peter Roe. The forge contained four 
fires, and had an anchor-shop attached. The bar 
iron used in constructing the chevaur-de-frise 
from Pallopel’s Island to Plumb Point, in the 
Highlands, in 1777, under the direction of Gene- 
ral James Clinton, was made at this forge. 

Soon after the close of the war, Mr. Williams 





came in possession of the estate of his father-in- 
law, and continued the manufacture of iron, with 
much success, for many years. 

When the American army, under Washington, 
was stationed at Morristown, N.J., before moving 
to Newburg, Mr. Williams had a contract to 
supply a part of it with provisions, the execution 
of which was attended with great trouble and 
danger, the lines of communication being infest- 
ed by robbers, “‘ cow-boys,” and Tories; notwith- 
standing which, he fulfilled the terms of his con- 
tract to the satisfaction of the commander-in- 
chief. 

Thus it will be seen that our subject owes his 
origin to a stock of unquestionable character and 
excellence. His father and an uncle, William 
Roe, were for many years successful merchants 
in New York. 

When Alfred was about two years old, his 
father removed with his family to the valley of 
the Moodna, having come in possession of his 
father-in-law’s estate, where he still resides. 

Alfred was educated at home, under the care 
of a governess, an English lady, Miss Elizabeth 
Woodhams, a most lovely character, to whom Mr. 
Roe attributes very much of his subsequent ad- 
vancement and success in his scholastic and busi- 
ness career. 

In the fall of 1835 he entered a school under 
the direction of the Rev. Jonathan Silliman, in 
Canterbury village, in the town of Cornwall, 
where he remained several years, with him and 
with Rev. William Hill, who conducted the same 
school a portion of the time. Here he was pre- 
pared for college, and entered the University of 
New York, in the fall of 1840, as a sophomore, in 
the class with A. Oakey Hall, M. M. Vail, Benj. 
F. Butler, Jr., and others. 

He graduated in the summer of 1843, taking 
the third honor. 

In the spring of °44 Mr. Roe went to Morris- 
town, N. J., as assistant to the Rev. Alfred Ches- 
ter, principal ofa classical school which closed in 
the fall of that year. While here, he became ac- 
quainted with Caroline, eldest daughter of Judge 
Child, of Morristown, a highly intelligent lady, to 
whom he was married March 23d, 1847. 

In the winter of 44, having returned to Corn- 
wall, Mr. Roe re-opened the school established by 
Mr. Silliman at Canterbury, which had been 
closed for want of support. His success for the 
first two years was not very encouraging, the lo- 
cation being rather against him; but having de- 
termined to devote himself to the education of 
youth, as a life-long business, there was with him 
no such word as fail. He gave close attention to 
his pupils, at first confining himself chiefly to 
English and classical studies, in which he was 
throughout exact in requiring his pupils thor- 
oughly to understand the principles of the various 
studies they were required to pursue, stimulating 
their reasoning faculties by practical illustrations 
and enforcing a rigid attention to the rationale of 
every question occurring in the course of in- 
struction, leaving each pupil to exercise his own 
judgment as to the particular manner of obtain- 
ing the required knowledge; thus avoiding the 
routi izing processes too generally prev- 





alent in public and private schools. 
In 1852 he turned his attention especially to 
mathematics and practical surveying and engi- 





neering. Having procured a transit instrument 
and other apparatus, he commenced to work and 
to learn practically and then to teach this im- 
portant branch in the most effective and attrac- 
tive manner. In this department he is now con- 
sidered one of the most successful instructors. 
The only tests that are accepted in his school, 
from a pupil, as to his understanding this science, 
is to go out with the instrument and chain, take 
his measurements, make his calculations at home, 
and give the correct balanced results. His schol- 
ars, therefore, must really know what they pro- 
fess to know. 

On the introduction of this important branch 
into the course of instruction, his school began to 
increase, until he decided, in the spring of 1853, 
to purchase a fine old mansion-house, standing 
about half a mile from the Hudson River, and 
about a mile from Cornwall Landing, to which he 
removed his school, where it is now established. 
This house is two and a half stories high, and oc- 
cupies a commanding position overlooking a stretch 
northward of more than twenty miles of river 
scenery, taking in glimpses of Fishkill, Pough- 
keepsie, Newburg, and a region rich in Revolu- 
tionary and historic incidents ; while to the south- 
ward the “‘ Storm-King,” with his weird, vapory 
crown, lifts aloft his rugged head, a giant senti- 
nel, guarding with his patriot brother Anthony (?) 
the northern entrance to the Highlands, famed in 
battle-story of Revolutionary times. 

The grounds connected with the establishment 
have an extent of fifteen acres, and are abund- 
antly adorned with fruit-trees and shrubbery, 
which makes the spot one of the most delightful, 
healthful, interesting, and desirable for a school 
that could be imagined. 

“IpLEwILp,” the grandly romantic home of 
N. P. Wrxu1s, adjoins the school-grounds, and is 
made free territory to the pupils by the gifted 
proprietor, who has taken a lively interest in the 
school which he has pronounced more than once, 
in the Home Journal, to be one of the best and 
most desirable schools for boys in the country. 

In the fall of 1857 Mr. Roe added a school-room 
to his establishment, 54 x 28 feet, with a ceiling 
18 feet high, which is ventilated, lighted, warmed, 
and seated in the best manner. 

His family reside in the establishment, and the 
school partakes of the character of a large well- 
ordered family, in which courtesy, self-respect, 
kindness, morals, and genuine manliness are 
sought to be inculcated as the true basis of dis- 
cipline and culture. 

The number of pupils is limited to twenty-five, 
all of whom reside with the Principal, with the 
exception of those who belong in the immediate 
vicinity. 

Among the exercises required are rowing—a 
trip to Newburgh and back—in the beautiful boat 
belonging to the school, with fishing and engineer- 
ing parties, occasionally camping out among the 
hills, and visiting the various scenes of interest 
associated with the great names and events of 
Revolutionary times. 

The delightful freedom of social intercourse 
under proper regulations is not only permitted, 
but made an attractive feature of the system of 
education adopted by Mr. Roe, which has the 
effect to familiarize the pupils with the manners 
of society, and to soften that shyness or boorish- 
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ness so often observable in boys and young men 
at school. 

He has recently given much attention to me- 
chanical philosophy and labor-saving machinery, 
and, as was humorously stated by Mr. Willis in 
the Home Journal not long since, furnishes an 
equivalent for the missing mechanical and mathe- 
matical bumps in the otherwise properly con- 
structed head of the editor. This pursuit he fol- 
lows—first, from a decided love for mechanics; 
secondly, to settle scientifically, if possible, the 
question of superiority among rival labor-saving 
mechanical devices which claim public favor. 

Mr. Roe requires his pupils to attend church, 
but seeks in every way to throw around them re- 
ligious sentiment, rather as an atmosphere than 
as a rigid requirement, by which their actions 
are to be strictly governed in mere matters of 
form; thus strengthening their individuality and 
giving them habits of vigorous and independent 
thought. He also requires a rigid observance of 
the rules of personal neatness, promptness, regu- 
larity, and order, in which he is efficiently aided 
by Mrs. Roe, who extends a kind, motherly, and 
watchful care over their health and comfort. 

That the laws of health are well understood and 
administered in Mr. Roe’s establishment is demon- 
strated by the improvement continually observ- 
able in the appearance of the pupils, many of 
whom have a brawn and muscle that would do 
credit to the muscle-men of any age. 

Mr. Roe affords an admirable example to the 
large class engaged in the responsible duty of in- 
structing the young, and especially to young men 
designing to become teachers, and a visit to his 
school, with a week’s observation of his manner 
toward his pupils, would richly repay the trouble 
and expense, while it would be likely to lead+to 
larger and more generous views of the duties and 
responsibilities that attach to the teacher’s pro- 
fession. 
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EDUCATION OF THE INTELLECT. 
WHAT IS EDUCATION? 





BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 





NUMBER II. 

17. Learnine (Saxon, leornian, to learn, or 
teach) is the act or process of gaining knowledge, 
the acquiring of ideas concerning something be- 
fore unknown. The word also names the results 
of such acquisition. In a special sense, to learn 
an art or business, is to acquire skill in such art 
or business; and the meaning is the same as 
before. Webster says, ‘‘ We learn by instruction, 
by study, by experience, and observation.” Re- 
specting the last two modes, there can be no ques- 
tion ; as to the first two, it depends on what is the 
character of the instruction, or study, whether we 
learn by it, or fail to do so. 

Corollary.—If to learn be to acquire ideas (and 
only those ideas can be acquired which were not 
before in the mind), then whoever learns adds 
some number, greater or less, of ideas to his 
previous store of them; and conversely, whoever 
does not add to his previous store of ideas, no 
matter how assiduously he memorizes, pores, or 
studies, nor with how much fidelity he is taught, 
heard, talked to, is not a learner, does not learn, 
and can not amass learning. 

Remembering, now, that vague impressions are 





not ideas, that conjectures are not ideas, that 
words are not ideas, and that even laws of science 
and rules of art and practice are not ideas, unless 
the possessor of them can evolve their grounds and 
rationale from his own mind, as well as their form, 
we shall probably be able to form a pretty clear 
conception as to what it is to learn, and as to how 
many who are deemed to be learners, are mis- 
takenly so called. 

Thus, the word learning does not intimate to us 
anything in respect to the method by which the 
process is to be carried on; but it furnishes us 
with a very valuable practical test, by which we 
may understand whether the process have been 
going on, or not, in a mind young or matured. 

18. Teacuine (Saxon, tecan, to teach; allied 
to the Latin. dico, to tell; and the Greek, deiko, 
to show) is the act or process of communicating 
to another knowledge of which he was before 
ignorant; of informing or instructing, telling or 
showing. This is the common understanding of 
this term. It is the gist of the answer which nine 
out of every ten parents, or a still larger propor- 
tion, would return to a query respecting the 
teacher’s office. They would say, “ The teacher 
teaches the child; that is, he puts knowledge into 
its mind, or head”—whichever they might fix on 
as the receptacle. 

Now, in the first place, teaching is correlative 
of learping. If the latter be the acquiring of 
ideas, the former is the act of causing ideas to be 
acquired. But knowledge, ideas, are not trans- 
ferable things. They can not be taken out from 
one mind and put into another mind, as a liquid 
is decanted, filling one vessel and leaving another 
empty. Knowledge can not be communicated, 
in the common understanding of this term. All 
the teacher can do is to open a door to the same 
light which he has himself seen, and say to his 
pupil, ‘* Look! there is truth.” It will depend on 
the scholar’s capacity, volition, attention, and 
even his mood and condition at the time, whether 
he grasps, accepts, appropriates, and thencefor- 
ward possesses the truth placed before him; at 
some previous time his teacher must have done so. 

Minds are distinct, independent, at least so far 
as intellect is concerned; and hence mutually im- 
penetrable and un-exchanging. Each must get and 
hold its own possessions, though all have the same 
store-house of nature to study in; and as the 
original patterns are not destroyed by repeated 
copying, all may, if they will and have the faculty, 
amass the very same ideas, in substance and in 
number. But the knowledge thus attained is a 
product, a fruit, of the mind’s own activity, or 
else it is not possessed at all, and is no knowledge. 
There are no educated adults or youth but the 
self-educated ; and these are self-educated still, 
though they may have sat for years in school- 
rooms, pored as long over books, and received the 
instruction of a score of teachers. 

Corollary.—Teaching, in the common under- 
standing of the word, is an impossibility: every 
mind does in nature, and must, teach itself, or 
remain untaught; and all the teacher, so called, 
can do, is to discriminate in regard to the aliment 
suitable for the mind of a child, to bring it before 
the mind, and to dispose the emotions and the will 
favorably to its reception. 

Thus, if we rightly conceive of what constitutes 
the business of teaching, it is, like learning, a 





term indicative of a highly valuable, and even in- 
dispensable process. The word itself does not 
suggest any method; but suggests a test, which 
may be expressed in the question, ‘‘ Has the mind 
been disposed to acquire ideas?’ If the view now 
presented is correct, it makes the teacher the 
servant of the pupil—it declares that the only 
true teacher is the willing and intelligent servant 
of his pupils, in the intellectual realm, we mean ; 
whereas, now, most teachers esteem themselves 
lords of their pupils, in this, as well as in the 
necessary matter of maintaining order. 

19. DeveLorpmenr (French, developper, to un- 
fold, from the Italian viluppo, a packet or bundle) 
is an unfolding, uncovering ; the making known 
of something before concealed ; a full exhibition. 
The powers of a mind are in its early years a 
folded and sealed packet. They may be brought 
out, so that each shall receive its aliment and 
radiate its influence; or they may be suffered to 
lie still, infolded, like the leaflets of a blighted 
bud of the spring-time. The former process is 
development. It simply assumes that the man or 
woman was intended to be possessor of so many 
active powers of mind; and by adopting the 
proper provocatives, it calls for, calls out, estab- 
lishes at its post and invigorates for its work, each 
of the mental organs through which those powers 
are to be exerted and manifested. It says to the 
child, “* You are in danger, from lack of activity of 
the perception of Form, of Number, of Cause, or 
from lack of the power of sublime, or persistent, 
or hopeful emotion, or of some other, to be one- 
sided, and do your life-work very much amiss; it 
is mine to see that your powers wrong not one 
another.” 

This word, like the others we have named, does 
not suggest a method for the process it names. 

20. Discrptine (Disco) was originally a learn- 
ing, acquiring. Now, it is chiefly understood in 
the sense of training, directing, the forming 
within of right intellectual habitudes and activ- 
ities. As an end, it isa valuable one. But the 
means adopted for hundreds of years to secure it, 
are to a mind of fresh, natural instincts obviously 
chimerical. Those whose minds have grown up 
within the trammels of a set and disproportion- 
ately extended course of languages and mathe- 
matics, almost invariably cling to these trammels 
ever after, and feel them indispensable in the 
training of other minds. But is it not an admitted 
fact that the highest powers and activities usually 
arise outside the set discipline of the college for- 
mulas and routine ? 

Each faculty will grow in capacity and power 
by, and only by, exercise upon its own aliment. 
Language, Form, Size, and Namber are the ob- 
jects of only a few faculties, and even these by no 
reason any more important or valuable to their 
possessor than all the other faculties constituting 
the intellect. 

Corollary.—The highest possible and most 
valuable discipline is that obtained in the process 
of clearly grasping and acquiring any truth of 
nature, whether fact or law, each for its proper 
faculty; and the only true discipline o* the intel- 
lect is complete discipline, which involves the 
exercise of every intellectual faculty, without 
favor or exception, in acquiring clearly and fix- 
edly the truths which it alone can perceive and 
recognize, 
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21. An Epvcaror, in the original sense of the 
term, is he who brings up, a nurturer, a foster- 
father. Cicero speaks of the world as the breeder, 
seed-sower, begetter, educator, and nourisher of 
all things. This does not give us a very high view 
of the intent of the term Education. So, an 
Epvucarrix, among the Romans, was simply a 
nurse. 

Evucare (E, out, and duco, ducas, an obsolete 
verb, the meaning of which is lost) was fo foster, 
maintain, bring up, nurture. Cicero says, ‘‘The 
midwife leads forth, the nurse educates, the peda- 
gogue instructs.” But Quintilian writes, “If it 
be granted me to be educated an orator,” which 
brings us nearer to the present acceptation of the 
word. 

Too many etymologists and educational writers 
have pleased themselves with deriving educate 
from E and duco, ducis, hence making it signify 
to lead out, draw forth. In this sense, to educate 
would directly signify to develop. But however 
consonant this may be with true views now ob- 
tained in regard to the process, it is to a study of 
the nature and action of mind, not to the deriva- 
tion of a word, that we must look for the basis of 
such views. The word did not originally so sig- 
nify; and if it did, its current form must have 
been, not educate, but educe. It is certain, then, 
that, at the first, the education of mind was meant 
to name a process different from that of educing 
mind. 

Epucation (Educatio) then, is a bringing up, 
Sostering, nurturing, rearing: at least this was 
the meaning of the term when it was chosen to 
express the process of training and storing the 
intellect. The word meant the nurse-care, rather 
than the preceptor-care, of the child. Thus, 
Cicero distinguishes “education and teaching ;” 
and elsewhere, “ education and discipline.” 

22. But this word, which originally covered the 
rearing or bringing up of the child physically and 
physiologically, has been, like so many other 
terms having an external and tangible application, 
transferred to the internal and intangible; and 
has been made to apply to the mental, and par- 
ticularly the intellectual rearing or bringing-up 
of the child. It is plain, then, that like the other 
terms already mentioned it suggests nothing in 
regard to the how, the method ; it only names the 
end to be secured. Perhaps the later Romans 
carried the term cver from the field of nursing to 
that of instruction, because they thought the two 
processes essentially the same; and that it was 
the teacher’s business only to amuse, to lead 
about, and to feed the mind of his charge. If so, 
the thoughts and practice of more modern times 
have arrived at a different and, doubtless, a truer 
understanding of the business and means of the 
instructor. 

23. We find, at the present time, that Learning, 
Teaching, and Education are the only really 
generic terms-—the only ones which we habitually 
and properly use to cover the whole business and 
methods of student or preceptor. Of these, the 
first embraces the work of the student’s mind ; the 
second, that of the preceptor’s; the third names 
the process, as carried on by either, and the result 
secured by the former. All the other terms, as 
Discipline, Development, Instruction, Information, 
describe special, limited, and peculiar parts in the 
general work. 
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24. If, now, the word education does not point 
out its own method, nor decide on its own meaning, 
it throws us back upon observation and reasoning. 
It makes the cultivation of the mind, as indeed it 
must be, a thing to be reduced to a science—and 
if so, then necessarily to an inductive science ; as 
all sciences must be when rightfully and success- 
fully pursued. 

Observation has already taught us that it will not 
do to go back to the old understanding of the word. 
Respecting the ends to be attained, it is evident an 
intellectual education must aim at four distinct, yet 
closely related results: first, to develop the intel- 
lect; that is, to call all of its faculties into exercise, 
and bring them, as near as the child’s inherited 
bent will allow, to a balance of activity; secondly, 
to strengthen all these faculties, so that they shall 
readily and successfully grapple with their objects 
in nature and life (discipline, or training) ; 
thirdly, to direct the faculties, by pointing out to 
them their proper objects and the correct methods 
by which their several results are to be reached 
(instruction) ; fourthly, to store the mind with 
facts, ideas, and principles, which must prove use- 
ful in social and practical life (information). 
Thus, education is a complex idea, embracing at 
least four distinct objects and methods, develop- 
ment, discipline, instruction, and information. 
The first brings the intellect out as a symmetrical 
organic whole; the second gives it fiber and vigor; 
the third furnishes it with the best known instru- 
ments for its work in life; the fourth spreads 
before it the latest charts of all the fields on which 
human activities can be successfully expended. 

In my next article, I shall endeavor to describe 
what I deem to be a new and more natural and 
valuable method, than that now pursued, by which 
to conduct the work of the intellectual education 
of the young. , 





ENGRAVING ON METAL, WOOD, 
AND STONE. 


BY JOHN COLLINS. 


CHAPTER II. 
ENGRAVING ON COPPER AND 8TEEL. 

Txis operation is performed by etching, with 
an acid, or by cutting lines upon a planished 
or perfectly smooth and level plate. The cut- 
ting instrument or graver is usually square, 
or in the form of a quadrangular prism, having 
its point beveled. It is fitted into a pear-shaped 
handle with part of its thickness planed off. The 
square graver is used for broad lines, and the 
other for those that are moredelicate. Incutting, 
this tool is pushed forward in the direction re- 
quired, being held nearly parallel to the plane of 
the plate. The scraper, which is made of the 
best steel, with three edges, and about six inches 
long, tapering toward the end, is employed to 
scrape off the burr raised by the action of the 
graver. A good and well-sharpened three-cor- 
nered file is occasionally used for the same purpose. 
The burnisher or tool, about four inches long, 
nearly round and highly polished, softens down 
the lines that are cut too deep, and smooths irreg- 
ularities of surface. In order to show more plain- 
ly the progress of the work, engravers use a roll- 
er of woolen or felt called a rubber, which, when 
moistened with a little olive oil, renders the en- 





graved lines more visible. The cushion, a flat, 
circular bag of leather, nine inches in diameter, 
aod filled with sand, is now seldom used, except 
by writing engravers, to support the plate and 
turn it round more readily. 

In order to transfer to the metal an exact copy 
of the outline of the drawing, it is heated uni- 
formly till it is warm enough to melt the etching 
varnish, which is then rubbed over it, forming a 
thin coat that can be easily scratched through 
with a fine point. A tracing of the original de- 
sign or of the picture being made on thin tracing 
paper with a lead pencil, the lines are transferred 
to the etching wax or varnish by a rolling press. 
With a steel point, the pencil marks are then 
traced through the wax coating to the metal 
The edge of the plate being then covered with a 
border of wax and pitch to retain the fluid, acid 
diluted with water is poured upon the surface, to 
bite in, as it is called, and deepen the delicate 
lines made with the needle. Upon hard metal, 
nitric and acetic acids are used, but for copper or 
softer steel, corrosive sublimate and alum are 
substituted. The varnish being removed with 
turpentine, the subsequent engraving depends 
upon the manual dexterity and genius of the en- 
graver. In order to avoid the injurious glare of 
light from the highly polished metal, it is cus- 
tomary to place a light wooden frame, on which 
is stretched a piece of tissue or thin paper, inclin- 
ing inward, from the sill of the window. The 
ruling machine, invented by Wilson Lowry, of 
London, and improved since his time, is used for 
ruling, with a diamond or hardened steel point, 
the parallel lines for skies, water, and uniform 
shades. Its operation is perfectly regular. and 
the lines made with it give a uniform and exqui- 
site tint. 

The operation of cutting steel being slow and 
laborious, the expense is consequently great. At 
the time of the first appearance of the English An- 
nuals, as they were called, they were illustrated 
in the most costly manner by the best artists of 
the day. For the engravings of one subject, about 
5 inches by 3 inches, “ the Crucifixion,” in the 
«“ Amulet” of 1830, the enormous sum of 180 
guineas was expended. Asan instance of the cost 
of steel engraving in our own country, we may re- 
fer to the copies of the pictures of the eminent 
painter Cole, entitled the “‘ Voyage of Life,” four 
in number, executed by Smillie, of the size of 23 
inches by 15 inches. Each of these, which re- 
quired the labor of the engraver for nearly one 
year, cost $5,000. 

The method of cutting lines on steel is precisely 
the same as upon copper, the difference consist- 
ing in the manner of treating the plates. The 
credit of the invention of decarbonizing and re- 
carbonizing, or in other words softening and har- 
dening the steel, is due to Jacob Perkins, of Massa- 
chusetts. In 1823 he visited London and obtained 
a patent therefor, principally to prevent the for- 
gery of bank notes, which before that time had 
been carried on to an alarming extent. The fol- 
lowing is his method: the steel plate, die, or cyl- 
inder is placed in a cast-iron box, three-quarters 
of an inch thick, with a tight-fitting lid, and 
covered with pure iron filings to the depth of half 
aninch. It is then exposed for four hours toa 
white heat, which deprives the surface of a portion 
of its carbon, rendering it essentially soft iron. 
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The box is then allowed to cool slowly by shutting 
off all access of air to the furnace, and covering it 
with a layer of fine cinders six or seven inches in 
thickness. Each side of the metal must be decar- 
bonated in this manner to prevent it from warping 
in the after process of hardening. The engraving 
having been made upon the softened plate, it is 
placed in a close iron box about two inches in depth 
filled with pulverized charcoal, made by heating 
leather in an iron retort. This box is then placed 
in a furnace similar to those used for melting 
brass, and the heat is gradually increased until 
the whole is between a red and white heat. The 
close-fitting lid is then removed and the plate im- 
mersed in the middle of the charcoal, and kept in 
the furnace for a length of time proportionate to 
its thickness. It is then taken out and immedi- 
ately plunged into cold water in a vertical po- 
sition. The proper tempering is regulated by the 
peculiar tone of the hissing sound produced while 
the metal is cooling. Sometimes the plate is re- 
heated so that tallow put upon it will smoke, after 
which it is again plunged into cold water and the 
same process repeated. 

The advantage of using steel plates is, that a 
much greater number of impressions may be ob- 
tained by subjecting the metal to the operation 
just described. While copper fails in from 1,000 
to 3,000 impressions of good work and 6,000 for 
the coarsest, a steel plate will often give 50,000 of 
good and more than 100,000 of coarser copies. 
Engraving on steel costs from one third more to 
double that of the same subject on copper. 

The press for copper and steel plate printing 
was also invented by Perkins. Another very use- 
ful improvement, originating with this gentleman, 
consisted in rolling forward and backward, on an 
engraved steel plate, a cylinder of very soft steel, 
two or three inches in diameter, until the impres- 
sion is seen upon the latter in alto-relievo. The 
cylinder is then hardened and made to roll in the 
same manner as before upon a copper or soft steel 
plate, so as to produce a perfect copy of the ori- 
ginal engraving. The metal is then hardened, 
and, if properly prepared, will give more than 
half a million impressions, or more than six times 
as many proofs as could be obtained from copper. 
This method is employed only where the number 
of impressions would wear out six copper plates. 

Hence steel is used for the embellishment of 
standard works, and especially bank- note engrav- 
ing. To engrave the beautiful ard curious oval or 
geometrical figures seen upon bank notes, a very 
ingenious machine, called a geometrical lathe, was 
invented by our countryman, Asa Spencer, which, 
for its power of producing an infinite diversity of 
patterns, has been justly compared to the kaleid- 
oscope. The turning of a screw gives rise to a 
new pattern that may never occur again, but 
which may be secured by the transferring process. 
The forms produced by this machine, consist of an 
intricate maze of lines and dots, which, by a pe- 
culiar combination of printing, may be varied so 
that the lines, which in one oval are white, may 
be black in the next. 

Previous to the close of the first Bank of the 
United States, in 1811, the whole of the engraving 
was done by a single individual, who, in many in- 
stances, printed the plate himself. Upon the con- 
sequent increase of the number of banks, an ef- 
fort was made to subdivide the work, by employ- 
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ing several individuals, each to confine himself to 
his particular department, and thereby render 
counterfeiting more difficult. The very best en- 
gravers are now employed upon this work. 

The following is the process of making a bank 
note. The drawing of each vi nette is engraved 
on a small piece of steel, that is afterward harden- 
ed and fastened to a roll of soft steel by heavy 
pressure, in a machine made expressly for the 
purpose. The roll is then hardened, and the pic- 
ture impressed on the plate on which the bank 
note is to be printed. Portraits and lathe work 
dies are cut or engraved also on flat pieces, hard- 
ened and transferred in the same way. The last 
operation is to engrave the title and the writing, 
when the plate is ready for the printer. 

Srippiinc.—This, sometimes called dotted en- 
graving, is made by minute round dots or excava- 
tions in the metal, with the point, the graver, or 
the etching needle. The operation is slower than 
line engraving, but it gives a softness and delicacy 
unattainable by any other method, with the ex- 
ception of mezzotinto. An expeditious mode of 
multiplying the dots consists in using an instru- 
ment called a roulette, which is a small toothed 
wheel fixed toa handle. This being rolled forci- 
bly along the plate, produces a row of indenta- 
tions. Stippling by hand is preferred by some, 
as the tool is, without great care, rather un- 
manageable. This style of engraving dates back 
to the beginning of the 16th century, under Schoen 
and Durer, and was revived, with much improve- 
ment, two hundred and fifty years later. The 
names of Ryland and Bartolozzi may be quoted as 
of special distinction in this branch of the art, and 
it is conceded that, for many years, the English 
artists who engraved in this manner were supe- 
rior to any others. In France many very fine 
copies from the antique were made in a style much 
resembling stippling, by direction or under the 
auspices of Napoleon Bonaparte. They were gen- 
erally life-size, and mostly represented parts of 
the human figure. A specified number of impres- 
sions were taken, and the plates are said to have 
been destroyed at once, to render the former more 
valuable. Copies of these are now very scarce 
and command a high price. 

Ercuine.—Etching is a general name for all 
the modes of engraving on metal or glass by the 
aid of acids. Piranesi, an Italian, who died in 
1770, is considered as the most successful of old 
engravers in this style. It consists in covering 
the surface to be engraved with a coating of as- 
phaltum, Burgundy pitch, and white wax, formed 
into a ball and covered with silk. The plate is 
heated and the composition rubbed upon it, after 
which it is smoked with a lamp or taper. The 
lead- pencil outline of the picture being then trans- 
ferred in a manner somewhat similar to that for line 
engraving, the point is then used to scratch through 
the varnish to the metal. Delicate interlining 
or dotting may be attempted, so as to finish the 
plate without the assistance of the graver. The 
shading being completed, the margin of the whole 
plate is covered with a compound of beeswax, sweet 
oil, and pitch, so as to make a border of nearly half 
an inch in height. Nitric acid, much diluted with 
water, is then poured on. If in the course of half 
a minute the liquid assumes a gray, frosty appear- 
ance, from its action on the metal, it is of a proper 


strength, but much judgment and experience are 








required to know what length of time it should be 
allowed to remain. When any part is finished, it 
may be covered or stopped out with the varnish, 
and afterward a greater portion of acid may be 
used in the dilution, to darken the remaining 
parts. The darkest lines and shades are some- 
times retouched with the point or graver. A soft 
covering or ground is occasionally substituted for 
the mixture of asphaltum, pitch, and wax. This 
is made by adding to the latter some mutton suet. 
The effect of the picture in this case is more like 
that of a chalk drawing. Both copper and steel _ 
are used for etching, but the process is more rap- 
id on steel. 

In printing engravings, a roller or a dauber 
charged with ink is pressed upon the surface of 
the plate, which is generally heated by small jets 
of burning gas underneath. The surplus ink is 
wiped from the plane face with rags or by the 
palms of the hands. When the filling and clean- 
ing are completed, the plate is laid on the bed of 
the press and drawn by a crank movement under 
a cylinder, that presses the paper forcibly against 
the ink in the engraved lines. There is much 
exercise for the skill of the printer in determin- 
ing the proper quantity of ink as well as the kind 
of paper and the pressure requisite to produce 
good impressions. From 800 to 500 copies of a 
steel or copper engraving may be taken in a day, 
if no particular care be required, but for large- 
sized plates of fine workmanship, the operation of 
printing is much slower. We may instance the 
engraving of the “‘ Voyage of Life,” before men- 
tioned, from 25 to 80 impressions of which would 
be considered a good day’s work. 

Aqua-tint.—This art was invented about 1662, 
in France, by St. Non, and was introduced into 
England by Paul Sandby. It is but seldom, if 
ever, resorted to in this country, but in England 
and on the Continent is practiced with much suc- 
cess. Its effect is similar to that of India ink or 
Sepia drawings, and, on close inspection with a mi- 
croscope, the whole surface of the engraving shows 
a fine net-work of delicate lines. The drawing 
should be neatly and lightly etched upon the plate 
before laying the aqua-tint ground. A solution 
of resin in spirits of wine is allowed to run over 
the metal placed ina slightly inclined position. 
As soon as the liquid has flowed over the whole 
surface, the plate is immediately placed horizon- 
tally, when the alcohol evaporates, leaving the 
resin in a granulated form. The greater the pro- 
portion of resin, the larger will the interstices be. 
The next process is to stop out, as it is termed, 
or laying on turpentine varnish on the margin 
and on those parts of the picture which are to be 
left perfectly white. This varnish is put on with 
a camel’s hair pencil. The border being covered 
with a wall of beeswax slightly elevated above 
the surface, a weak dilution of nitric acid with 
pure water is then poured on, and, if strong 
enough it will present a frosty appearance from 
the small bubbles of gas disengaged by the action 
of the nitric acid upon the metal. A minute is 
sufficient for the first etching, immediately after 
which the acidulated water must be poured off 
and the plate thoroughly washed.in cold water. 
With the same varnish all the lightest shades are, 
to be stopped out, and another portion of the acid 
liquid poured on. This is allowed to remain as 
long a time as the first, and is then washed off as 
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before. Two shades have now been etched upon 
the plate, the second darker than the first. Deep- 
er tints are produced by allowing the mixture to 
remain longer on the metal, until, with the 
addition of more acid, a perfect black may be pro- 
duced, the stopping out process being continued 
throughout the whole operation. When the etch- 
ing is finished and the whole plate is perfectly 
cleaned, the scraper is used for the high lights, 
while by means of the burnisher the joinings of 
the successive shades are softened down. None 
but a good artist in water-color drawing can 
hope to succeed in this style. It is capable of the 
best or the worst effects. 

Mezzorinro, on Mippie Tint.—Claims for 
the invention of this art, which was first practiced 
in 1611, have been advanced in favor of Louis 
Siegen, of Germany, and Prince Rupert and Sir 
Christopher Wren, of England. In the latter 
country this mode of engraving has been very 
successfully employed for large prints, and in the 
United States, for some years, has been also very 
extensively resorted to for portraits and illustra- 
tions of books. 

In this style, the steel plate, which should be 
harder than that frequently used for line engrav- 
ing, is prepared by pressing upon the smooth sur- 
face, or, rather, rocking from side to side, an in- 
strument technically called a cradle or grounding 
tool. This is made of the hardest steel, about two 
inches in width and one eighth of an inch thick, 
being finely grooved on one side and ground bev- 
eled on the other, so that the edge, which is curved 
like the rocker of a cradle, is regularly toothed. 
The number of these notches or teeth varies from 
50 to 150 to the inch. The cradle is held slightly 
inclined forward from the perpendicular, and 
being rocked laterally, advances over the plate by 
a slow, zigzag motion. The whole surface intend- 
ed for the picture is thus indented by the instru- 
ment, moved over it in parallel lines, and is rocked 
over by the cradle in a somewhat different direc- 
tion, and the operation is repeated from thirty to 
seventy-five or even a hundred times, the line of 
direction being varied at each successive rocking. 
The effect is to produce upon the metal a burred, 
or, in other words, a surface somewhat of the same 
character as velvet, in which the fiber is perpen- 
dicular. This surface when inked will print a 
strong black. Much practical skill on the part 
of the artist is required to produce a good ground 
with the fewest crossings of the cradle. Some- 
times, for a plate intended for a landscape, the 
foreground is so prepared as to show a coarse 
grain, while those parts covered by the sky and 
distance are much more finely grained. The out- 
line and principal masses of the picture are 
usually etched in before the grounding, al- 
though it may be done after the plate is thus 
roughened. 

After the forms are secured with a point in dots 
or lines through the varnish and bit in of a proper 
depth, the scraping is commenced. This is per- 
formed by scraping off some of the burr in parts 
which are not to be entirely black—lighter tones 
are produced with more scraping, and so on in 
proportion to the amount of light required—while 
for the bright lights, the dots of the ground are 
nearly or quite removed; the pure white and 
high lights requiring to be polished with a bur- 
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nisher. The scrapers are thin flat pieces of very 
hard steel, sharpened on both edges and ending 
in a point much like a dagger. 

Mezzotinto engravings, produced by this meth- 
od, are more liable to wear than line engravings 
on steel. The dark shades, projecting more than 
the other parts, are necessarily more subject to 
abrasion from the hands of the printer, and it is 
said that the finest shading of pure mezzotinto is 
materially injured in a few hundred impressions. 
To obviate this, recourse is had to the mixture of 
line and stipple engraving with the mezzotinto for 
backgrounds, drapery, and strong shadows, and 
the roulette, or small toothed wheel, is also used 
with good effect in combination with the diamond 
point in the ruling machine. When a plate shows 
signs of injury by wear in printing, it may be re- 
paired by grounding and scraping the parts re- 
quiring it, at but little expense, and thus insure 
a large number of good impressions. It is con- 
sidered somewhat more difficult to print from mez- 
zotinto than other engravings, as the ink should 
be stiffer and of a finer quality, and in wiping the 
inked plate it should be done in a circular direc- 
tion instead of straight, as in line printing, with 
no more pressure than to insure the cleaning of 
the plate. They,as well as aqua-tint engravings, 
are printed upon the common copper-plate print- 
ing-press. 

A well-executed mixed line and mezzotinto en- 
graving finished with the scraper, the roulette, 
ruling machine, and graver, will, in the hands of 
a good printer, yield from 5,000 to 10,000 impres- 
sions, or even more. The cost of engraving in this 
style is from one third to one half of line steel 
engraving of good quality, and for portraits and 
some other work it seems to present advantages 
over the latter. Many excellent portraits from 
the hands of the Sartains and others in Philadel- 
phia have been issued during the past fifteen or 
eighteen years, and it is to be hoped that this style, 
which, for softness and richness of effect stands 
unrivaled, will meet with the increasing patron- 
age it justly deserves. 





Power or Seca Baeaxers.—From experiments 
which were made some time since, at the Bell 
Rock and Skerryvore lighthouses, on the coast of 
Scotland, it was found that while the force of the 
breakers on the side of the German Ocean may be 
taken at about a ton and a half upon every square 
foot of surface exposed to them, the Atlantic 
breakers fall with double that weight, or three 
tons to the square foot; and thus a surface of 
only two square yards sustains a blow from a 
heavy Atlantic breaker equal to about fifty-four 
tons. In November, 1824, a heavy gale blew, and 
blocks of limestone and granite, from two to five 
tons in weight, were washed about like pebbles at 
the Plymouth breakwater. About 300 tons of 
such blocks were borne a distance of 200 feet and 
up the inclined plane of the breakwater carried 
over it, and scattered in various directions. A 
block of limestone, seven tons in weight, was in 
one place washed a distance of 150 feet. Blocks 
of three tons weight were torn away by a single 
blow of a breaker, and hurled over into the har- 
bor, and one of nearly two tons, strongly tre- 
nailed down upon a jetty, was torn away and 
tossed upward by an overpowering breaker. 
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GEORGE P. MORRIS. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

We shall not be guilty of the absurdity of pre- 
tension to originality or fine writing in giving a 
biographical sketch of a living man, like George 
P. Morris, still in the heyday of his vigorous 
powers and fame, whose name is a household word 
wherever American literature is cherished, and 
where all that is delightful, delicate, and high in 
sentiment and poetic expression is appreciated, 
and to whom with Dennie has been appropriately 
accorded the joint paternity of a distinctive 
American literature—and who has, during the 
last quarter of a century, more than any other of 
our literary men, extended the guiding hand and 
substantial encouragement to the young writers 
who have illustrated the literature of our country 
and age by their genius. 

We shall confine ourselves to a simple statement, 
with such selections from his writings as may 
appropriately illustrate the peculiarities of style 
that mark his genius. 

Gen. Morris was born in Philadelphia, a. pv. 
1802, and in early childhood exhibited marked 
traits of that fine poetic perception and those rare 
gifts of fancy and feeling which have since given 
him a companion position with Beranger in France 
—as the song writer of America. 

Gen. Morris owes little to colleges and univer- 
sities. Having early become proficient as a printer, 
his education was chiefly won while engaged as 
a compositor, a circumstance which has doubtless 
been the means of giving that quality of earnest- 
heartedness which has characterized the senti- 
ments and given tone to the labors and intercourse 
of his subsequent editorial and literary career, 
and has associated the name of Morris with that 
of Franklin and a bright host of gifted intellects, 
who have commenced their upward flight in a 
printing- office. 

** Songs written in his boyhood were published 
and became widely known. The success of these 
productions finally caused his embarkation upon 
the sea of letters, and he became in 1822, with 
the late Samuel Woodworth, editor and proprietor 
of the New York Mirror. In this position he re- 
mained until a change came over the spirit of 
the age. Financial embarrassments in 1837-38 
prevailed throughout the country, affecting all 
classes and all interests. Gen. Morris did not 
pass through the panic unscathed. His business 
was stricken a death-blow, and in 1843 its exist- 
ence ceased with the last issue of the Mirror, 
which should never have been stopped, for it was 
the principal artery through which the best life- 
blood of home literature at that time circulated. 
It was the cradle in which was nursed and reared 
American miscellany. It fostered into being New- 
World genius. It gave us Willis, Cox, Fay, 
Leggett, and a host of others. It was the arena 
in which the youthful Yankee successfully com- 
bated with the giant minds of the old continent.” 

In 1825 Gen. Morris wrote the drama of Briar- 
cliff, a play in five acts, founded upon events of 
the American Revolution. It was performed forty 
nights in succession, for which he received $3,500, 
a substantial proof of its popularity. It has never 
been published. Prior and subsequent to this 
period he was actively engaged upon various 
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literary and dramatic works. He also wrote a 
number of the welcomes to Lafayette, and songs 
and ballads, which were universally popular, 
besides many prologues and addresses. In 1842 
he wrote an opera for Mr. C. E. Horn, called 
“The Maid of Saxony,” which was performed four- 
teen nights at the Park Theater. This opera 
received the commendation of the city press 
generally. 

In 1840 the Appletons published an edition of 
his ‘“‘ Poems,” beautifully illustrated by Weir & 
Chapman. And in 1842 Paine & Burgess pub- 


lished his “‘ Songs and Ballads.” They were highly | 


commended by the press of the country, and have 
had large sales and a wide popularity. 
A portion of his prose writings, under the title 


of “ The Little Frenchman and his Water Lots,” | 
was published by Lea & Blanchard, which | 
edition has been followed by others enlarged by | 


the author. 

Gen. Morris has edited a number of works— 
among them are the “ Atlantic Club Book,” pub- 
lished by the Harpers; “The Song Writers of 
America,” by Linen & Fenin; ‘* National Melo- 
dies,” by Horn & Davis; and in connection with 
Mr. N. P. Willis, ‘The Prose and Poetry of 
Europe and America,” a valuable standard work. 

In 1854 Charles Scribner published an elegant 
edition of his poems, illustrated by Weir and 
Darley, which has had a substantial recognition. 
In 1844, in connection with Mr. Willis, he estab- 
lished a beautiful weekly paper, called the ew 
Mirror, which, owing to difficulties with Post- 
master-General Wickliffe, was discontinued after 
one year and a half, notwithstanding it had at- 
tained a circulation of 10,000 copies. 

Soon after, the Daily Evening Mirror was 
commenced, and continued for one year, by Morris 
& Willis, when it was disposed of to Co]. Fuller. 

A few months after this, Gen. Morris began the 
publication of the Vational Press and Home 
Journal ; but as many mistook its object from its 
name, the first part of its title was discontiuned, 
and in November, 1846, appeared the first number 
of the Home Journal, a weekly paper, which is 
one of the most tasteful, spirited, and admirably 
edited periodicals in the country, and which has 
already reached a very large circulation. 

The Home Journal is recognized in society and 
in the home circle as a very valuable publication, 
and exercises an elevating and far-reaching in- 
fluence upon all questions of art, literature, and 
taste. 


Gen. Morris is still in the prime and vigor of 
life, and his sterling character and well-known 
ability in business affairs have more than once 
attracted the attention of distinguished statesmen 
to him, as a man eminently fitted to discharge the 
delicate and responsible duties of foreign diplo- 
macy; an opinion that is almost universally con- 
curred in by his brethren of the press, and by the 
American people. 

Gen. Morris resides chiefly at Undercliff, his 
country seat on the banks of the Hudson, a short 
distance below Idlewild, in the midst of the beau- 
tiful, romantic, and inspiring scenery of the 
Highlands. Almost every week some new and 
sparkling gem of prose or song appears in the 
columns of the Home Journal, each indicating 
the fresh and exhaustless quality of his powers. 





Although he possesses abilities which eminently 
qualify him for public station, his literary tastes 
and habits have, in spite of urgent solicitations, 
led him to prefer the quiet of private life. 

This, however, never prevents his active interest 
in all questions of public good; and the city of 
New York is especially indebted to his ever-ready 
aid for many of her important and permanent 
improvements. 

Space forbids more than a single selection from 
our subject’s earlier and later productions with a 
reference to a few of the most widely known of his 
songs. ‘* Woodman Spare that Tree” is perhaps 
more universally read, quoted, and sung than any 
other American song, and will last green forever. 
“*My Mother’s Bible” is another gem from nature’s 
own laboratory, that will ever awaken the most 
sacred emotions of the heart, and stamps the author 
a genuine poet. Here it is— 


MY MOTHER’S BIBLE. 


This book is all that’s left me now; 
Tears will unbidden start— 

With faltering lip and throbbing brow 
I press it to my heart. 

For many generations past, 
Here is our family tree ; 

My mother’s hands this Bible ciasped ; 
She, dying, gave it me. 


Ah! well do I remember those 
Whose names these records bear ; 
Who round the hearth-stone used to eloss 
After the evening prayer, 
And speak of what these pages said, 
Ia tones my heart would thrid! 
Though they are with the silent dead, 
Here are they living still! 


My father read this holy book 
To sisters, brothers dear, 
How calm was my poor mother’s look 
Who leaned God’s word to hear! 
Her angel face—I see it yet! 
What thrilling memories come ! 
Again that little group is met 
Within the halls of home! 


Thou truest friend man ever knew, 
Thy constancy I’ve tried; 

Where all were false I found thee true, 
My counselor and guide. 

The mines of earth no treasures give 
That could this volume buy ; 

In teaching me the way to live, 
It taught me how to die. 


“The Star of Love” bears the true sparkle of 
the diamond. Let us turn our glass upon it. 


THE STAR OF LOVE. 

The star of love now shines above, 
Cool zephyrs crisp the sea ; 

Among the leaves the wind-harp weaves 
Its serenade for thee, 

The star, the breeze, the wave, the trees, 
Their minstrelsy unite, 

But all are drear till thou appear 
To decorate the night. 

The light of noon streams from the moon, 
Though with a milder ray ; 

O’er hill and grove, like woman’s love, 
It cheers us on our way. 

Thus all that’s bright, the moon, the night, 
The heavens, the earth, the sea, 

Exert their powers to bless the hours 
We dedicate to thee. 


Among the selections that we should offer in 
proof, to substantiate the assertion that Gen. 
Morris is “the song writer of America” are, 
“Land Ho,” “ Life in the West,” “I Love the 
Night,” ‘“‘ When other Friends are round Thee,” 





“‘The Season of Love,” “‘ We were Boys Together,” 
and the “‘ Croton Ode.” 

That the heart of Morris beats healthfully and 
truly in sympathy with the needs of our common 
humanity, none can doubt who reads the very 
latest of his published songs, which is just now 
finding its way to a hearty welcome in thousands 
of American home circles: *tis the “Song of the 
Sewing Machine.” 

SONG OF THE SEWING MACHINE. 
I’m the Iron Needle-Woman ! 
Wrought of sterner stuff than clay ; 
And, unlike the dradges human, 
Never weary night nor day ; 
Never shedding tears of sorrow, 
Never mourning friends untrue, 
Never caring for the morrow, 
Never begging work to do. 


Poverty brings no disaster! 
Merrily I glide along, 
For no thankless, sordid master, 
Ever seeks to do me wrong; 
No extortioners oppress me, 
No insulting words I dread— 
I've no children to distress me 
With unceasing cries for bread. 


I’m of hardy form and feature, 
For endurance framed aright; 
I'm not pale misfortune’s creature, 
Doom’d life’s battle here to fight ; 
Mine’s a song of cheerful measure, 
And no under-currents flow 
To destroy the throb of pleasure 
Which the poor so seldom know. 


In the hall I hold my station, 
With the wealthy ones of earth, 
Who commend me to the nation 
For economy and worth, 
While unpaid the female labor, 
In the attic-chamber lone, 
Where the smile of friend or neighbor 
Never for a moment shone. 


My creation is a blessing, 

To the indigent secured, 
Banishing the cares distressing 

Which so many have endured ; 
Mine are sinews superhuman, 

Ribs of oak and nerves of steel— 
I’m the Iron Needle-Woman, 

Born to toil and not to feel. 


We conclude our sketch of Gen. Morris with a 
dash from the afflaent and glowing pencil of Willis. 
It is in reply to the editor of Graham’s Magazine, 


My Dear Srr—To ask me for my idea of Gen. Morris 
is like asking the left hand’s opinion of the dexterity of the 
right. I have lived so long with the “ Brigadier”—known 
him go intimately —worked so constantly at the same rope, 
and thought so little of ever separating from him (exeept 
by precedence of ferriage over the Styx), that it is hard to 
shove him from me to the perspective distance—hard to 
shut my own partial eyes and look at him through other 
people’s. I will try, however, and, as it is done with bat 
one foot off from the treadmill of my ceaseless vocation, 
you will excuse both abruptness and brevity. 

Morris is the best known poet of the country, by aecla- 
mation, not by criticism. He is just what poets would be 
if they sang, like birds, without criticism ; and it is a pecu- 
liarity of his fame, that it seems as regardless of criticism 
as a bird in the air. Nothing can stop a song of his. It 
is very easy to say that they are easy todo. They have a 
momentum, somehow, that it is difficult for others to give 
and that speeds them to the far goal of popularity—the 
best proof consisting in the fact that he can, at any moment, 
get fifty dollars for a song unread, while the whole re- 
mainder of the American Parnassus could not sell one to 
the same buyer for a shilling. 

It may, or may not, be one secret of his popularity, but 
it is the truth—that Morris’s heart is at the level of most 
other people's, and his poetry flows out by that door. He 
stands breast-high in the common stream of sympathy, and 
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the fine oil of his poetic feeling goes from him upon an 
element it is its nature to float upon, and which carries it 
safe to other bosoms, with little need of deep diving or high 
flying. His sentiments are simple honest, truthful, and 
familiar ; his language is pure and eminently musical, and 
he is prodigally full of the poetry of every-day feeling. 
These are days when poets try experiments; and while 
others succeed by taking the world’s breath away with 
flights and plunges, Morris uses his feet to walk quietly 
with nature. Ninety-nine people in a hundred, taken as 
they come in the census, would find more to admire in 
Morris’s songs. than in the writings of any other American 
poet; and that is a parish In the poetical episcopate well 
worthy a wise man’s nurture and prizing. 

As to the man—Morris, my friend—I can hardly venture 
to * burn incense on his mustaehe,’ as the French say— 
write his praises under his very nose—but, as far off as 
Philadelphia, you may pay the proper tribute to his loyal 
nature and manly excellences. His personal qualities 
have made him universally popular, but this overflow upon 
the world does not impoverish him for his friends. I have 
outlined a true poet and a fine fellow—fill up the picture 
to your liking. Yours, very truly, N. P. Witte. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


You are remarkable for the strength of your 
vital temperament. You have very large lungs, 
which require an ample amount of atmospheric 
air, and you feel a sense of suffocation when you 
are deprived of an abundance of pure air to 
breathe. You have most excellent digestion, and 
very abundant circulation. Your body is organ- 
ized to manufacture vitality with great rapidity, 
and your circulation is so general and so free, 
that the life-power is freely carried to every fiber 
in your body. You can work with brain or with 
muscle, and your vital power will seem to brace 
up and fally feed the organs that are most exer- 
cised. If you were to engage in any athletic 
\. sport until you became accustomed to it, you 





would acquire a great amount of phys- 
ical power; in short, you have a com- 


and such an active nervous system, 
that whatever part is used will be 
built up in strength, without any se- 
vere task upon the constitution in 
general. The natural flow of vital 
force is such, in your case, that you 
can labor and toil without breaking 
down; and your brain has just as 
much nourishment as it requires, and 
it may be compared to a mill on a 
stream of water where there is a con- 
tinual surplus, so that every part of 
the machinery may be kept in work- 
ing condition, without any lack of the 
motive power. 

You are youthful in feeling, and 
have the glow, spirit, and strength of 
feeling which enable you to enjoy out- 
side life in a very high degree. Men 
of your age ordinarily begin to gather 
themselves in, as they house a ship, 
in Arctic climes, for the winter. You 
have not gone into winter quarters 
yet. You feel as young as you did at 
eighteen ; and if there is any sport, of 
sailing or fishing, and those merry 
9 games which youth enjoy, or of eating 
and drinking, and music and dancing, 
you have as keen a relish for these 
things as you had thirty years ago. 
This is owing mainly to your superabundant vital- 
ity and active nervous constitution. 

Phrenologically considered, you have several 
striking peculiarities. In the first place, you 
have a massive head, which gives you mental 
momentum. You have grasp of thought, and 
handle subjects with ease. If you have a business 
arrangement or @ negotiation to attend to, if you 
have men of strong will to meet, you take hold of 
the subject as if you felt a sufficient amount of 
strength to manage it. Men sometimes give you 
credit for possessing more Self-Esteem than you 
do, because you engage with them, either in con- 
troverting their opinions or otherwise, with an 
apparent consciousness of power, which they at- 
tribute to Self-Esteem. It is due to that in part, 
but chiefly to your grasp of thought and your 
momentum, which a large and well-sustained 
brain gives to a man. There is a healthiness, 
also, in the action of your mind; it is not mor- 
bid, angular, and narrow, but hopeful, cheerful, 
genial, and hearty. 

You have a great deal of sympathy, and if you 
had an abundance of this world’s goods, you 
would love to bestow it bountifully ; but whether 
you have much or little, you do what you can to 
benefit others. You can not see suffering, espe- 
cially with the little ones, nor can you read or 
speak that which is pathetic in its character, 
without feeling strangely about the heart and 
looking awkwardly about the eyes. 

You have a great reverence for whatever is 
sacred, venerable, and time-honored. You were 
always popular with old people, especially with 
old ladies, and the happiest hours of your life, 
and those to which you recur with more than 








pact and vigorous constitution, and you , 
have such an abundance of vitality, | 











usual interest, are those spent with some grand- 
mother or maiden aunt, or some “ everybody’s 
aunt,” when you were a boy. The advice of such 
persons, and the comfort and encouragement, 
were more potent in framing your character and 
guiding you to manliness than all the rods that 
were ever used. 

You are remarkably susceptible to female influ- 
ence. Your mother, by gentleness and persuasion, 
could do more to guide your footsteps and to 
reclaim you from waywardness, than your father 
could do by all his authority and severity; and if 
you had a daughter, she would do more to allay 
your anger, if excited, or to inspire you to deeds 
of nobleness, than half a dozen sons. You area 
man of very strong affection, not only to children 
and to woman, but to friends and companions. 
You remember your chums of thirty years ago 
with a freshness and tenderness as of yesterday, 
and you are more disposed to keep alive those old 
associations, by frequent re-unions, than most 
men. You never want to let a friend fall out of 
your circle, and so long as men treat you with 
ordinary kindness, you keep them on the list, and 
revise the catalogue as new ones are matriculated. 

You are an ambitious man, anxious to be kindly 
regarded by everybody, and to stand high in pub- 
lic estimation. 

You aim to do justly; and whenever you fail, 
you are willing to make reparation. You ought, 
with this head, to be a moral man, with strong 
reverential tendencies. Faith is not so strong an 
element in your mind, but you reverence the 
Deity and things sacred, and pay proper respect 
to whatever men think is true religion, whether 
you can accept it as a matter of faith or not. 
Your strongest moral element is Benevolence, and 
you are inclined to regard the Deity as a benefi- 
cent heavenly Father rather than as a stern, ex- 
acting Judge. 

You have a keen relish for the study of charac- 
ter, appreciate motives, and enjoy the reading of 
biography. You think a thousand times more of 
a man’s motives and intentions in regard to what 
he does, than you do of the mere outward trans- 
action. You have an intuitive sense of the dis- 
positions and characteristics of strangers at the 
first sight, and people sometimes accuse you of 
having strong prejudices in this regard; but it is 
safe for you to follow the suggestions of your 
own mind, instead of letters of introduction, or 
the commendations of anybody. This sometimes 
leads you to regard with favor a man of shabby 
appearance, a poor address, and whose exterior is 
decidedly against him, but to your eye he is a 
diamond in the rough. 

You are not a great imitator. Your manners, 
your style, and frame of phraseology are your 
own. 

You have an excellent memory of what you see 
and experience, and also of historical events, but 
more especially so of language. You might have 
learned many languages, and spoken them with- 
out foreign accent. It is no trouble for you to 
command, not only just the word, but you are 
affluent in style, and have just the temperament 
for a public speaker. If you had been trained for 
the law, or as a statesman, you would have ex- 
celled in oratory. 

You are a man of energy and courage, ambition 
and determination. You are naturally prudent, 
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hopeful, sympathetic, and affectionate; practical 
in your intellect, and in all your reasonings in- 
clined to link the abstract with the useful and 
practical. You care but very little for conflicting, 
entangled theory, and you would employ your 
imagination in embellishing truth and making it 
palatable, and allowing your thoughts to flow out 
on the plane of natural sympathy and deep fra- 
ternal emotions ; not in wandering off with Edgar 
A. Poe into the regions of wild and abstract fancy. 





N. P. WILLIS. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 





Your temperament indicates fineness of texture 
and consequent sensitiveness to external influences, 
and this quality of organization imparts to your 
mind a peculiar smoothness and freedom. You 
have a large brain for your body, at least large 
for your nutritive apparatus. You have a finely 
developed chest indicating large lungs, and your 
brain being large your mind works with unusual 
intensity and activity, but you lack the abdominal 
or nourishing portion of the system, and hence 
you are liable to break down by mental activity, 
and are obliged to lie by to recruit. 

You can not labor mentally up to your true 
standard except at short intervals, and the best 
things you ever do are done under favorable im- 

ulses, without hard study, but by a kind of 
inspiration, and as soon as the first flush of success 
is achieved you frequently feel your constitution 
flagging. If you were to write a book it would 
be better for you to write it in chapters and make 
a chapter a day, rather than to sit down and plod 
through it like a day-laborer. 

You have more than ordinary force of character, 
and if you had the sustaining physical power, 
your mental character would show more uniform- 
ity of strength, more general courage, more con- 
sistent perseverance, and more thoroughness; 
hence, sometimes, you are a mystery to yourself, 
and even more so to your friends, because they 
lack your personal consciousness to aid in the 
explanation of what seems mysterious. You fre- 
quently feel a spirit of heroism, as if you could 
‘run through a troop and leap over a wall,” but 
you seldom make any manifestation of mind 
beyond your customary effort. As a boy, unless 
you were assailed, you never were disposed to be 
aggressive. Your force of character is shown 
rather in giving tone to your ideas and in repelling 
assaults. 

You are remarkable for your Firmness. There 
are few men who have as much as you, and this 
has done much toward sustaining your mind and 
character; and when you are in bad health, and 
have work to do with the mind, or have a journey 
to perform, your will, alone, acts as a source of 
strength and as a stimulant both to body and 
mind, and by saying ‘‘I will not yield,” you seem 
to acquire the strength to accomplish what you 
have to do, and this determination of mind will 
probably give you ten or twenty years of life, by 
acting on the body to give it support. 

You are much more influenced by your judg- 
ment and will than you are by hope and anticipa- 
tion. You ought to have more of Hope. You 
frequently struggle through difficulties and con- 
quer them, without much of that buoyancy and 





cheerfulness which large Hope im- 
parts; and instead of looking forward 
to great results with the joyousness 
of a schoolboy, you lay your plans 
and plod over the course, as by a 
sense of duty, as we work out a math- 
ematical result, or as a mariner steers 
a ship through darkness and storm at 
night by dead reckoning. You have 
done a deal of work “‘ by dead reck- 
oning,” without the encouragement 
which large Hope gives. 

Your Self-Esteem is large, which 
gives dignity and independence to 
your mind, and also leads you to look 
upon base and mean actions with in- 
tense reprehension. Your love of 
approbation leads you to enjoy repu- 
tation, but you are anxious to deserve 
it. Praise from those whose tastes or 
judgments are not high seems to you ~ 
of no value. You care less for the 
throwing up of the caps of the Y 
thoughtless multitude, than you do ot Z 
the nice discriminating approbation 
of one clear-headed, sound-minded 
person. You understand well Ham- 
let’s advice to the players, where he 
says that the approval of one of the 
judicious is worth more than the ap- 
plause of a whole theater of others. 

You have great respect for that 
which is ancient. You can readily 








throw your mind back into ancient history, and | 


seem to be living in feudal ages. You enjoy the 
society of old people, and care a thousand times 
more about gathering up old legends that are 
sanctified by time and by the great names that 
are cotemporaneous with them, than you do of 
the ordinary rush and current of every-day life. 
Your historical memory, also, gives you the power 
to live in the past and to bring the past up to the 
present, and you are not only respectful and 
deferential toward that which is ancient, and 
worthy, and sacred, but you have politeness as 
well; and these qualities aid much in giving 
character to your manners and writings. 

You have naturally a very strong religious 
sense, and you never feel so much in your element 
as when the religious sensibilities are active, and 
your intellect and your imagination are being 
exercised in conjunction with your religious feel- 
ings. You would have made an impression upon 
the world as a sacred poetor as a preacher, had 
your mind been directed in that channel. 

The central line of your head, from Individuality 
back to the nape of the neck, is prominent, in- 
dicating strong individualism, that you balance 
yourself on your own mental center, that you 
think and feel for yourself, discriminate in your 
own way, analyze character and comprehend it 
almost instantaneously by a kind of intuition. 
Benevolence lies in the same line of development, 
and nothing arouses your manliness more than 
something which demands the action of philan- 
thropy, or which awakens sympathy for the help- 
less, As a writer or as a lawyer you would have 
shown great strength in defending the weak, 
especially widows, children, those whom the 
selfish world deem fit prey and plunder. Your 
Firmness being strong, and your Self-Esteem 
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making you feel that your opinions are right, 
your course is pursued without much modifica- 
tion by others. These give you a tendency to 
live an individual life, and to lead others, or at 
least to govern yourself in your own way. In 
some respects you are very deferential and modest. 
You do not like to come into sharp conflicts of 
party strife, but you wish to wield your power in 
your own way, so as that you will govern the 
sentiments and actions of others. 

Your love of home is remarkably strong, and 
there are few men who can put so much meaning 
in that which they say about home and home 
associations. Your description of a bird’s-nest 
would have more of home in it, and would carry 
to the reader more meaning than most writers 
would be able to put into it, because of your large 
organ of Inhabitiveness. 

Your Amativeness is fully developed, and with 
your sensitive temperament your feelings toward 
woman are tender, and gentle, and cordial. You 
enjoy her society and feel much interested in her 
character and development, education and posi- 
tion. As a teacher you could train her mind 
successfully, because you could make yourself 
understood to her consciousness. You appreciate 
what woman says or does, or writes or speaks, 
because you have, in many respects, the feminine 
physiology and tone of mind; and this is, also, 
one great reason why you have more lady readers 
than most writers. 
~ You have a knowledge of character. You un- 
derstand motive, disposition, and purpose, and 
how to manage minds. You can often settle 
quarrel between persons by a single sentence—it 
will drop like oil on the troubled waters. You 
can even settle other people’s difficulties easier 
than you can your own, because in your own you 
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are not cool, while in theirs you stand as an 
umpire and work both ways. 

You imitate but little. If you were an actor 
you would have your own style—would take your 
own conception of a character and live it out in 
your own way. You appreciate writers more 
than most men, because you have so much of the 
talent that gives knowledge of character and 
feeling, and your reviews of the writings of others 
are, in the main, more just than those of most 
men. You cam seem to feel the faults and the 
merits, and while you are not afraid to touch the 
faults you are willing to speak of the merits, and 
have never felt that other people stood in your 
way. As a lad, in young company, you always 
felt that you had a standing and position of your 
own that was not to be set aside or occupied by 
anybody else ; so also in the world of letters you 
have no fear of being supplanted, hence you are 
willing to speak kindly of those who are trying to 
make headway, and you never feel that you are 
lowering yourself by raising another writer. 

Your Comparison is large. This is your leading 
intellectual oar. It makes you a very discrimin- 
ating critic. You can combine well, but your 
chief skill consists in separating ‘‘ the precious 
from the vile,” and in going through a subject as 
a fish-net does through the water, taking from 
it whatever is adapted to the character of its 
meshes. 

You enjoy wit, but your wit is not of a boister- 
ous kind. Your enemies, or those whom you 
oppose, read your witticisms which are made at 
their expense with about as much amusement as 
if they were uttered for others. 

Your power to quarrel is weak; your disposition 
to do so is weaxer. You seek peace and quiet, 
and this is one cause of your success, that you 
reach out after the better elements of humanity, 
and have been more willing to say three kind 
words than one unkind one; and you mingle 
so much kindness with your reproofs that, for 
these, people generally thank rather than blame 
you. You doubtless have few enemies, and if you 
live your character out according to your nature, 
you deserve but few. You mingle but little with 
the rougher elements of humanity except to do it 
good through your philanthropy and sympathy. 
Your disagreements are mainly with men of your 
own standing, and position, and acquirements. 
Your subordinates you would not stoop to quarrel 
with. You would prefer to stoop to lift them up 
rather than to depress them. 

You value property mainly for its uses, and if 
you could have an annuity which would place you 
out of the reach of inconvenience and possible 
want, you would prefer to work merely for the 
amusement of it. 

In mechanism your capacity is to plan the out- 
line and understand the structure or building, 
but you have not a great deal of practical mechan- 
ism. Your plans are better than your facility in 
using tools. You are rather the engineer than 
the mechanician. Your Calculation appears to 
be small, and you are much better adapted to 
literature and general science than to arithmetic. 
You find it difficult to attend to the details of 
accounts, and would like to be rid of financiering 
altogether. Your Language is full. Your eye 
being small, does not show externally so great a 
phrenological sign of Language as we often find ; 





but there is a fullness beneath the eyes which 
indicates an unusual development of the power to 
comprehend the power of words, to use them per- 
tinently, and also to trace their analogies and 
etymologies. 

Your knowledge of places is good. You are 
interested in geography and travels, and are able 
to describe scenery, roads, and routes in such a 
way that another person could follow your path 
by reading your description. Your Ideality and 
Sublimity are both large, and these, joined with 
nice discrimination of character, power of lan- 
guage, and the inspiration of your religious 
elements, impart to you decided poetical talent ; 
and, singularly enough, you have about as much 
power to comprehend the poetical and beautiful 
as it relates to the material world as you bave 
to the immaterial, and to the world of thought 
and sentiment. Some can describe, like Pope, 
that which has form and tangible existence ; 
others, like Moore, will describe sentiment, 
emotion, and disposition. Your organization in- 
dicates that you are equally at home in either 
department. 

Your faith is a religious one—it takes hold on 
the better life; it works with your humanitarian 
spirit, with the sense of Providence; it trusts to 
the uniformity of Nature’s laws and to the out- 
workings of history. It is not a faith that grasps 
the wonderful and accepts with credence whatever 
may be stated. In the department of friendship, 
when nothing supervenes to disturb it, you have 
confidence, and you accept from a friend a state- 
ment bordering on the wonderful without analyz- 
ing it; but that which is extravagant and 
expanded staggers your faith and is at once re- 
jected. 

Your imagination always reaches upward and 
outward into the world of sentiment; it does not 
pertain to material things and every-day life; 
hence you are faithful and rigidly just in your 
description of material things, for you do it under 
the guidance of perception and comparison, not 
under the inspiration of a credulous imagination. 
If a rock is rough, you feel in duty bound to 
describe it as rough as it is, and never to smooth 
it off, or to make the landscape finer, or allow the 
stream to get down the mountain side more gently 
than the facts will warrant; hence it is that 
people can follow, from your descriptions, and read 
from nature what you have written in words, and 
this truthfulness and life-likeness is the principal 
charm of that which you write. 

Your Conscientiousness joins with your Firmness 
and Self-Esteem in organization, and acts with 
them in character, rather than with Cautiousness 
and Approbativeness. Your sense of duty is more 
strongly represented in action, and is more con- 
sciously felt by you, when it has to do with great 
purposes and what is manly and noble, than when 
it relates to moral circumspection in small or 
common things. You may frequently be accused 
of carelessness in respect to little affairs which 
pertain merely to what the world may say, or 
what may be advantageous to yourself. Another 
man’s conscience is all alive where fear or the 
love of praise is influential, but never has much 
to do with the domain of dignity and honor. You 
sometimes are unpopular because you follow your 
jadgment and your will in contradistinction from 
public sentiment, and some of the most pleasant 





statements that have ever been made to you 
were by those who have differed with you, and 
finally, perhaps, by years of observation, have 
come to think and harmonize with you, and con- 
fess their change of feeling and opinion. 

You are regarded as an odd man. Those who 
see you often but do not know you well, think you 
are full of whims and eccentricities, sometimes 
approving and sometimes disapproving of your 
course. Those who know you best and understand 
your motives and the hidden spring of your char- 
acter, give you credit for general uniformity and 
consistency. 

You retain the friendship of your school-mates 
and early associates. Those whom you knew at 
fifteen adhere to you still, and as one after another 
of your old friends drop away you seem to cling 
to the residue with a remarkable freshness and 
force. Your letters to those friends about old 
times, if collected, would show some of the finest 
traces of your mind—letters written without any 
expectation of their seeing any other light than 
that of the eyes of him for whom they were 
penned. 

You need an abundance of exercise to enable 
your constitution to develop a sufficient amount of 
vitality to support your brain, and you may count 
yourself a pensioner upon these natural physical 
laws. You will be obliged to work out, day by 
day, your salvation. For every hour of physical 
exercise you take, you may count on acquired 
strength for two hours of mental labor. You 
have been able to do more with your brain for 
the amount of real physical hardihood with which 
you have been endowed, than probably one man 
in fifty; for this reason, that your lungs are large, 
and you can almost live on air. With your large 
lungs you keep your brain stimulated to mental 
action, and you have such an easy-working tem- 
perament that you do a vast amount of labor 
without much friction. You should take an 
abundance of sleep and pure air, and such exer- 
cise as will not fatigue, and such food as is 
nutritious and easy of assimilation, and with care 
you may live to be old. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

[The following sketch of Mr. Willis was prepared for the 
JouRNAL at our request by a literary friend.—Eps. Puren 
JOURNAL.] 

In attempting a biographical sketch of Willis 
at a time when his own magic pen is daily and 
weekly dashing off prose poems, exquisite word- 
pictures in which are blended with the free 
sketchiness and dewy freshness of the youthful 
limner the elaborate and thoughtful finish of the 
master-touch, one is compelled to tread upon deli- 
cate—almost dangerous ground. 

To give an analysis of his character as a man, 
as he really is; to measure the altitude of his 
genius by a true standard, testing him by his 
various productions—by what he has aimed to do 
and to be in the world of letters—by his influence 
on society ; to accurately trace his individuality as 
it has been revealed to his own consciousness 
under the light of his own remarkable experience; 
to describe him as the citizen, the man of charac- 
ter, integrity, the head of a home circle, in fact, 
to sum up the lights and the shadows, to arrange 
the delicate tints, grouping all qualities into a 
true and spirited representation of the man of 
genius—standing as Mr. Willis does, Leyond all 
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question, alone and unapproachable in many dis- 
tinctive peculiarities as a literary man, requires a 
more intimate acquaintance, a keener insight into 
the hidden springs of action, a wider knowledge 
than we possess. 

It will be our aim, therefore, to give a simple 
statement of facts bearing upon his career, with 
a few choice selections from his pen, and a sketch 
or two illustrative of the estimate placed upon him 
by his cotemporaries, leaving the picture to be 
finished, the finale to be written when time and 
distance shall have corrected the perspective, and 
the cold passionless breath and the thin vail of the 
dark valley shall have winnowed the chaff of 
prejudice, misapprehension, injustice, and all un- 
kindly influences, from the golden immortal sheaf 
bound with the charmed circlet of his literary 
fame. 

Nathaniel Parker Willis was born at Portland, 
in Maine, on the 20th day of January, 1807, and 
is a descendant, in the fourth degree, of the Rev. 
John Bailey, an eminent divine, who was the pas- 
tor of the first church in Boston two centuries ago. 

Nathaniel Willis, the grandfather of N. P. W., 
worked, as an apprentice, in a printing-office with 
Benjamin Franklin, and afterward published 
The Independent Chronicle, in the same office, in 
Boston, during the American Revolution, and was 
& guest at the celebrated “ tea-party.” 

He went afterward to Virginia, and settled at 
Martinsburg, where he established The Potomac 
Guardian. Some years later he emigrated to 
Ohio, of which State he was the first postmaster 
and editor. 

Nathaniel Willis, the father of N. P. W., wasa 
practical printer and a political editor in Port- 
land at the time of the birth of his gifted son. A 
few years later he removed, with his family, to 
Boston, where he established the first religious 
newspaper in America, The Boston Recorder. 
He has since started the first child’s paper ever 
published in this country, The Youth’s Com- 
panion, which he continues to edit. His mother, 
a gentle and gifted woman, to whom her son was 
most tenderly attached, died in 1854. 

Mr. Willis obtained the rudiments of education 
under the tutorship of the Rev. Dr. McFarland, of 
Concord, N. H., and subsequently at the Boston 
Latin School and at the Phillips’ Academy, in 
Andover, where he pursued his studies until he 
entered Yale College in 1823. 

Ilis father had destined Nathaniel to be a 
printer, and it was only after long-continued and 
urgent solicitations on the part of his son, to 
which also were joined those of his mother, who 
early saw and sympathized with the genius and 
aspirations of their son, that he was permitted 
to follow the bent of his inclination, and enter 
college. 

While he resided at New Haven, as a student, 
he won a high reputation by a series of *‘ Scripture 
Sketches,” and other poems. 

These ‘‘ Sketches,” known as ‘ Willis’ Sacred 
Poems,” received unmeasured praise and commen- 
dation, and could not be blotted from existence 
without leaving starless and rayless a whole 
quarter of our literary heaven. 

He was graduated in 1827, on which occasion 
he delivered a poem, at the departure of the senior 
class, which was a model of high, earnest, dignified, 
and manly expression—a production that embodies 





the very majesty of wisdom and right-feeling. 
Here is a brief extract— 


The soul of man 
Createth its own destiny of power, 
And, as the trial is intenser here, 
His being hath a nobler strength in heaven. 
* * x * * 
Ye shall look down on monarchs. O press on! 
For the high ones and powerful shall come 
To do you reverence: and the beautiful 
Will know the purer language of your brow, 
And read it like a talisman of love! 
Press on! for it is godlike to unloose 
The spirit, and forget yourself in thought; 
Bending a pinion for the deeper sky, 
And, in the very fetters of your flesh, 
Mating with the pure essences of heaven! 
Press on!—* for in the grave there is no work, 
And no device.”—Press on! while yet ye may! 

In the following year he published a ‘* Poem 
delivered before the Society of United Brothers of 
Brown University,” which with his “ Sketches,” 
issued soon after he left college, received very 
favorable notice in the best periodicals of the time. 

He also “edited ‘‘The Token” for 1828; and 
about the same period published in several volumes 
** The Legendary,” and projected “*‘ The American 
Monthly Magazine,” a periodical of high character, 
which was established by Mr. Willis before he had 
attained his majority. To this periodical several 
young writers, who afterward became distin- 
guished, were contributors; but the articles by 
its editor, constituting a large portion of each 
number, gave to the work its character, and most 
of its popularity. 

The following by Mr. Greeley, taken from the 
New Yorker for April 18, 1840, will not be un- 
interesting : 

** Nathaniel P Wiilis.—We have exhumed 
and placed before our readers one of the noblest 
and most admirable prose-essays of this. accom- 
plished writer. We are aware that for many it 
will lack the charm of novelty, but we believe 
these of all others will most thank us for the 
trouble we have taken to procure and place it 
before them. Although exceeded in beauty and 
richness by no production of the author’s pen, we 
believe it has never found a place in any published 
edition of Mr. Willis’ writings, being unlike in 
character and scope to the sketches in prose and 
verse by which he is most widely and popularly 
known. It appeared originally in the first number 
of ‘The American Monthly Magazine,’ a noble 
periodical that was read and admired by the dis- 
criminating few, patronized by the ee 
many, paid for by perhaps one half of them, an 
swindled by the residue; so at the end of its 
second year, its founder and editor was con- 
strained to discontinue it, having achieved golden 
opinions, and therewith a small mountain of debt 
to clog his subsequent efforts and harass his after 
years.” 


We give a brief extract from this essay, which 
was entitled “‘ Unwritten Music :” 


«« Yet, after all, whose ear was ever ‘ filled with 
hearing,’ or whose ‘eye with seeing?” Full asthe 
world is of music—crowded as life is with beauty 
which surpasses, in its mysterious workmanship, 
our wildest dream of faculty and skill rgeous 
as is the overhung and ample sky, and deep and 
universal as the harmonies are which are wander- 
ing perpetually in the atmosphere of this i 
and beautiful world—who has ever heard music 
and not felt a capacity for better? or seen beauty, 
or grandeur, or delicate cunning, without a feel- 
ing in his inmost soul of unreached and unsatis- 
fied conceptions? I have gazed on the dazzling 
loveliness of woman till the value of my whole 
existence seemed pressed into that one moment of 
sight; and I have listened to music till my tears 
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came and my brain swam dizzily—yet, when I 
had turned away, I wished that the beauty of the 
woman had been perfecter; and my lips parted 
at the intensest ravishment of that dying music, 
with an impatient feeling that its spell was un- 
finished. I used to wonder, when I was a boy, 
how Socrates knew that this world was not enough 
for his capacities, and that his soul, therefore, was 
immortal. It is no- marvel to me now.” 

In 1830 this magazine was united to the New 
York Mirror, and Mr. Willis became one of the 
conductors of that journal, and immediately de- 
parted for a tour in Europe, which resulted in 
“« Pencilings by the Way,” a series of letters pub- 
lished in the Mirror, which met with a boundless 
popularity on their first appearance in this coun- 
try, and have been republished, with many of the 
other productions of the author, in various forms, 
and are now universally read wherever our lan- 
guage is spoken. “ This first residence abroad 
was a long and eventful one. It led our traveler 
through all the capitals of Europe, even to the 
city of the Sultan, and yet beyond to the poetic 
altars of the Orient, and everywhere under agree- 
able circumstances, his own commending accom- 
plishments being set off with the diplomatic but- 
ton of attaché, given to him by Mr. Rives, the 
American ambassador at Versailles.” 

During these wanderings, abounding with pleas- 
ant and stirring incidents, Mr. Willis chanced to 
make the acquaintance and to secure the cordial 
recognition and friendship of an English family 
of high rank—a circumstance which proved the 
key to unlock to him the inner temple of social 
exclusiveness, and led to his introduction to the 
homes and haunts of the highest nobility of En- 
gland, with many of whom he still maintains a 
correspondence, and by whom he is remembered 
with affectionate concern. At this time, and, in- 
deed, at all times, Mr. Willis moved on very lim- 
ited means, yet, by his distinguished address, fine 
personal appearance, and intellectual force, he 
never failed to sustain himself under the most 
trying circumstances. The most interesting re- 
sult of his acquaintance and residence in England 
was his marriage in 1835 to Mary Leighton Stace, 
the daughter of a distinguished officer who had 
won high honors at Waterloo, and was then Com- 
missary-General in command of the Arsenal at 
Woolwich. 

In 1837 Mr. Willis returned to his native land, 
bringing with him his young wife, and soon after 
established himself in that quiet and delightful 
retreat on the banks of the Susquehanna, which 
he has since immortalized under the name of Glen- 
mary, bestowed in compliment to his wife, where 
he wrote the celebrated ‘‘ Letters from Under a 
Bridge,” in which are embodied some of the rarest 
gems of descriptive expression that were ever 
shed from mortal pen. 

We transcribe from one of these letters the fol- 
lowing passage descriptive of the scenery around 
Glenmary : 

«« There are more romantic, wilder places than 
this in the world, but none on earth more habit- 
ually beautiful. In these broad valleys, where 
the grain-fields, and the meadows, and the sunny 
farms are walled in by glorious mountain sides, 
not obtrusively near, yet, by their noble and 
wondrous outlines, giving a perpetual refresh- 
ment and an hourly-changing feast to the eye; 
in these valleys a man’s household gods yearn for 
an altar. Here are mountains that to look on 
but once ‘ becomes a feeling, a river at whose | 
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grandeur to marvel, and a hundred streamlets to 
lace about the heart. Here are fertile fields nod- 
ding with grain, a thousand cattle grazing on the 
hills. Here is assembled, in one wondrous center, 
® specimen of every most loved lineament of na- 
tare. Here would I have a home! Give me a 
cottage by one of these shining streamlets—upon 
one of these terraces that seem steps to Olympus, 
and let me ramble over these mountain sides, 
while my flowers are growing and my head sil- 
vering in tranquil happiness. 

The cottage at Glenmary was first built at a 
contract price of $450, yet by the taste, the 
genius, and the loving care of our poet and his 
wife, it became all that the heart and the fancy 
would imagine and desire to realize in home— 
** Sweet Home.” 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of Mr. 
Willis’ mind is his abounding home-feeling, a 
peculiarity that is revealed in every page and in 
every sketch in his descriptions of natural scenery. 
It is this wonderful faculty of locality that en- 
ables him to detect beauties where the common 
eye sees but useless, broken ground, marked by 
no special features of interest. It was this fac- 
ulty which enabled him, with limited means, to 
turn an unnoted spot into the Glenmary now re- 
sorted to as a shrine by all who appreciate genu- 
ine sentiment and would learn the truth of our 
poet’s marvelous descriptions—a shrine that is 
protected and hallowed by his genius, and by an 
appeal which, on leaving it, he made to its future 
“unknown proprietor,” that will ever do credit 
to his head and his heart. 

It is this extraordinary capacity to turn all 
times, places, and conditions into a pivot whereon 
to hinge the teeming world of his thoughts and 
fancies, that has led Mr. Willis to seize upon a 
neglected, idle wild on the banks of the Hudson, 
and with a few touches of his magic wand to 
mold it into a genial and delightful home, to 
make it “ Idlewild,” an artistic creation, the 
realization of the poet’s rarest dream of land- 
scape beauty. It is this peculiarity that gives 
the chief value to his writings and makes his 
word-pictures complete in themselves, and studies 
pleasant and profitable for all. 

Mr. Willis is remarkable for his practical and 
common-sense turn of mind. He is, and always 
has been, a hard worker, and under the guidance 
of his own impulses could never be other than a 
generous and broad-hearted man, ready for a 
good deed at the slightest call. 

That he has been bespattered with blind praise 
and badgered unmercifully was his misfortune— 
the price of his position. 

That he has been misapprehended, and will 
continue to be all his life long, we have no doubt, 
yet we persist that no man can be a very bad 
man in practice or at heart who has toiled as in- 
cessantly and achieved so much that is really 
excellent, under influences such as havesurrounded 
Mr. Willis. 

After a few years of heart-sunshine at Glen- 
mary, the shadows began to fall around his 
hearth-stone. The first blighted hope was shat- 
tered by the death of his first-born, and is marked 
by a little mound at Glenmary, and immortalized 
by lines as tender and touching as the sigh of an 
infant seraph—an inspiration from the unsealed 
fountains of a father’s, a poet’s heart. All who 
love truth, nature, tenderness, and appreciate 
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feeling will be better for reading the lines begin- 
ning thus— 
“ Room, gentle flowers! my child would pass to heaven.” 

After this bereavement, the shadows continued 
to deepen ; the death of his father-in-law and the 
failure of his booksellers cut off his moderate in- 
come, and at the end of five years he returned to 
the great city and started The Corsair, a weekly 
journal, and entered upon the hard struggle for 
bread. About this time his health began to fail, 
and soon after his wife died in New York, leaving 
one child, Imogen, the eldest daughter of his house. 

The portraits which remain of this lady, and the 
testimony of all who knew her, describe her as a 
woman of great personal beauty, and the embodi- 
ment of grace, gentleness, and loveliness of 
character. 

This bereavement was the climax to a series of 
misfortunes and sorrows, and for a time completely 
unsettled all his plans of life, and he went abroad 
for relief, taking his daughter with him to En- 
gland, where he suffered from a violent attack of 
brain fever, followed by a long and painful illness 
at the baths of Germany. It was his intention to 
place his daughter at school with her mother’s 
relatives, three of her uncles being officers in the 
British army, but this plan was never carried into 
effect, and he soon after returned and joined Gen. 
Morris in establishing The Home Journal. 

In 1845 Mr. Willis was married to Cornelia, 
only daughter of the Hon. Joseph Grinnell, of 
Massachusetts, a very accomplished and admirable 
woman, whose devotion to her husband has more 
than once shielded him in the hour of adversity. 

Soon after this event, Mr. Willis became inter- 
ested in the scenery of the Highlands of the 
Hudson, and established himself in the midst of 
the historic scenes of Revolutionary times, at Idle- 
wild, from whence he weekly dictates his delight- 
ful editorials on all subjects, addressed to old and 
young, through The Hume Journal. 

Mr. Willis has a collection of autograph letters, 
more remarkable for the distinguished character 
of the writers, than has ever been addressed to 
any other private American citizen. 

His private notes to Gen. Morris and other 
friends, could they be collected and published, 
would form one of the most quaint, popular, and 
delightful volumes ever written. 

A complete edition of his works, in a closely 
printed and ponderous octavo, was issued some 
years since. More recently a uniform collection, 
in a dozen handsome five-hundred-page volumes 
has been issued by Charles Scribner, who has also 
recently published an elegant edition of the songs 
of General Morris; the catalogue concluding at 
present with a reprint, from The Home Journal, 
of “Paul Fane; or Parts of a Life else Untold,” 
and a volume entitled ‘ Out-Doors at Idlewild; or 
The Shaping of a Home on the Banks of the 
Hudson.” 

At the close of an elaborately illustrated article 
entitled “‘ Idlewild, the Home of N. P. Willis,” by 
T. Addison Richards, which appeared in the 
January number of “ Harper’s Magazine,” we find 
the following : 

**In the editorial chair Mr. Willis has been 
uniformly and eminently successful, always dis- 
playing a delicacy and nicety of appreciation and 
judgment, a subtle tact and taste, a habitual and 
hearty kindness for his brother authors, and a 
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comprehension intuitive of the wants of all classes 
of readers rarely possessed; though he can not 
well be spoken of as a journalist except at the 
same time as an author, so closely has he been 
devoted to the labors of both, and so much has 
the product of the one grown out of the other. 

“No writer has so unvariedly and so entirely 
won the admiration of readers of the most refined 
sentiment and daintiest fancy, and, at the same 
time, the full sympathy of the masses of all tastes 
and calibers. < - 7 ™ . 

“He is essentially the man of genius, as that 
term is understood in contradistinction to talent 
and learning merely. 7 ‘4 . ° 

Even the vagaries and eccentricities of his 
language have their value as growing out, neces- 
sarily, of his singularly unique and original style, 
and as they never overstep the pale of idiomatic 
English.” = * * a . 

Dr. Griswold, in his Prose Writers of America, 
says: 

“The life and fertility of the mind of Mr. 
Willis are very remarkable. His spirits and 
faculties seemed to have been bathed in perpetual 
freshness. The stream of thought and feeling in 
him is like the bubbling outspring of a natural 
fountain, which flows forth with gayety and free- 
dom, if it flows at all. His powers seem never to 
be lessened by exhaustion. His fancy is never 
soiled by fatigue. He never copies others, and he 
never repeats himself; but always prompt and 
always vivid, his mind acts with the certainty of 
a natural prism which turns every ray that 
reaches it into peculiar beauty.” 

In early youth Mr. Willis became a member of 
the Park Street Presbyterian Church, in Boston, 
of which his father was and still continues to be 
one of the deacons, and a very religious man. 

About the time he left college, he announced to 
the church that his opinions were essentially 
modified in regard to the requirements of church 
members in relation to amusements, which led to 
his exclusion from the church, although his doc- 
trinal views remained unchanged. 

At the present time, Mr. Willis is a regular 
attendant on the ministrations of the Episcopal 
Church. 





Miscellaneous. 





OUR BOYS. 


We always rejoice in the promotion and ad- 
vancement of our young friends whose fortunes 
have been, or may be in any way, identified with 
our own; and it is good cause for congratulation 
that all of our boys “ turn out well.” Among our 
present and former employees we could give the 
names of “half a hundred,” all of whom have 
done and are doing well in the world. Some 
are practicing physicians ; some are lawyers, cler- 
gymen, editors, lecturers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, farmers, navigators, explorers, etc., etc., 
and, so far as we know, not one has led an unprof- 
itable life. 

Within a few months two of our phonographic 
reporters have been admitted to the bar. The 
Chicago Press, of recent date, said: 

C. J. HamMBLETON was admitted to practice at 
the bar, yesterday, on examination. He has 
opened a law office at No. 80 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Hambleton was with us, in New York and 
Boston, some years, and we feel safe in predicting 
for him a life of uniform success. 
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Wm. W. VaucuHan, also an expert reporter, 
has qualified himself for the practice of the law, 
and has just been admitted to the bar in the Su- 
preme Coart of the State of New York. He is 
scholarly, competent, and modest. We place him 
on the judicial bench as his most appropriate 
sphere in life. He intends, we believe, to locate 
somewhere in the Great West. He will deserve 
respect anywhere. 

Daviv HAMBLETON, a brother of C. J., now a 
lawyer and successful business man in Philadel- 
phia, was with us for years asa reporter. 

E. D. Starx, an educated young man, equally 
rapid and correct as a reporter, has taken the 
field as a lecturer on Phrenology. Dignified and 
gentlemanly in his bearing, thoroughly imbued 
with the utility and magnitude of his chosen pro- 
fession, he will command respect for himself and 
his subject, and, as a consequence, deserve and se- 
cure success. 

Witxi1am and Finptay Anprerson—brothers 
—also excellent verbatim reporters, have accepted 
places on two of our leading daily papers as first- 
class reporters, and are rising rapidly. They 
will ere long take responsible positions among our 
leading journalists. 

Henry Matson, reporter and writer, is study- 
ing theology in Oberlin, Ohio. Should he not go 
into the University, it is his intention to connect 
himself with the “‘ press,” to which he is admira- 
bly adapted. Our readers have been favored 
with occasional communications from him, under 
the initials H. M., in Lire InLustratep. 

Epwarp T. Weaver, a most apt and promising 
reporter, will, after some more practice, try his 
hand at reporting the proceedings of Congress, in 
which there can be no doubt of his entire success. 

We might name many others who have engaged 
in callings of a less public nature, but who 
will make their mark on time, and leave the 
world the better for having lived in it. We do 
not claim these favorable results altogether from 
the fact that these young men commenced their 
business career at our establishment ! We simply 
state the facts. 

LEsLIE AND Some Mirx.— An exchange, 
speaking of the suits instituted against Frank 
Leslie, by the aldermanic apologists for the swill- 
milk and stump-tail institutions, suggests that 
whatever expense the defendant may incur in the 
trials, be raised by penny contributions. It is a 
capital idea; we second the motion, and all our 
folks, especially the children, have their pennies 
ready. The vote against stump-tail milk is unan- 
imous. Hurrah!! 

Be Inpustriovs.—Everybody knows that in- 
dustry is the fundamental virtue in the man of 
business. But it is not every sort of industry 
which tends to wealth. Many men work hard to 
do a great deal of business, and after all make 
less money than they would if they did less. In- 
dustry should be expended in seeing to all the 
detail of business—in the careful finishing up of 
each separate undertaking, and in the mainte- 
nance of such a system as will keep everything 
under control.— How to do Business. 
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I never knew a man to escape frilure, in either 
body or mivd, who worked seven days iu tle 
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Go Correspondents. 


E. P.—I am lecturing on Phrenology, and giv- 
ing examinations and charts. Any hints or rt 
may please to give will be gratefully received and th 
fully followed. 


Answer. In regard to hints of advice, etc., we hardly 
know what you need or what to volunteer. We may say, 
in general, that you should always endeavor to live and 
labor for the honor and advancement of the scrence, and 
not place the making of money paramount to it. If you 
do honor to the science, then the people, in supporting the 
science, will support you. Secondly, endeavor to place 
the science on high moral ground, teaching its value as an 
educator, and treat it in such a way that the best people, 
those who live by the top-head, will be your friends and 
the supporters of your cause. Do not join with the skep- 
tical in deriding sacred things, nor allow your teachings to 
take a sectarian or bigoted turn. Teach godliness through 
Veneration ; a sense of the immaterial and celestial 
through Spirituality ; and the — rule through Benev- 
olence and © ienti d the respect of 
the world by living under the peso of a high self- 
respect. Administer the profession in such a spirit that 
the world will recognize you as a benefactor, and you will 
then deserve pecuniary success, and achieve it. Observe 
these suggestions, and you have our best wishes for your 
success. — 

P. G.—Does the strength of an organ depend 


upon its surface, or upon the amount of brain in a given 
organ, other things being equal ? 


Ans. Chiefly on the amount of brain appropriated to the 
organ. —_ 

R. V. B.—We can send you Ruskin’s Elements 
of Drawing, prepaid, for 87 cents. 











~ ‘Piterary Hotices. 


Tue Farm; A new Pocket Manual of Practical 
Agriculture ; or, How to Cultivate all the Field Crops. 
Embracing an Exposition of the Nature and Action of 
Soils and Manures; the Principles of Rotation in Crop- 
ping; Directions for Irrigation, Draining, Subsoiliog, 
Fencing, and Planting Hedges; Descriptions of Im- 
proved Farm Implements ; Instructions in the Oultiva- 
tion of the various Field Crops; How to Plant and 
Manage Orchards, etc. With J. J. Thomas’ invaluable 
“ Prize Essay on Farm Management,” revised by him- 
self. By the author of “ How to Behave,” “ How to do 
Business,” “The Garden,” etc. New York: Fowler 
and Wells, 3'8 Broadway. Price, in paper, 30 cents; in 
muslin, 50 cents, 

A glance at the extensive catalogues of agricultural 
books published in this country might lead to the con- 
clusion that the work before us is uncalled for; but a care- 
ful examination of the books themselves would show that 
the publishers are right in believing that there is room and 
a demand for such a manual as “The Farm.” The ma- 
jority of the works on farming issued in this country are 
reprinted, with more or less modification, from English 
editions; and, although some of them are exceedingly 
valuable, all contain more or less what is of little value to 
the American farmer, and are deficient on points of the 
greatest importance to him. For many, also, they are too 
large and high-priced. There was a want, here so well 
met, of a cheap hand-book combining with clear and con- 
cise practical directions so much of the theory of agricul- 
ture as will enable the intelligent farmer to carry on un- 
derstandingly all the operations of his art, applying and 
modifying the rules given him to suit the particular con- 
ditions under which he may work. Here we have it in a 
style adapted to the comprehension of everybody, and at 
a price which will form no obstacle to any. It has evi- 
dently been prepared with great care, and is, so far as it 
goes, thorough and reliable. If you wish to get a clear 
understanding of the nature and action of soils and ma- 
nures, without wading through the large and abstruse 
works to which you might be referred, here you have. all 
that is essential within the compass of two or three brief 
chapters. The principles of rotation in cropping may here 
be mastered in an hour; and the directions for irrigation, 
draining, subsoiling, fencing, planting hedges, and culti- 
vating the various field crops, are so plain that “ he who 








runs may read.” J.J. Thomas’ “ Essay on Farm Man- 
agement,” here reprinted in full, is alone worth, to any 
young farmer, ten times the price of the book. It will 
surely be his own fault if the reader of this little work does 
not make farming “pay.” Ignorance of a few simple facts 
and principles, here made clear to the dullest comprehen- 
sion, lead directly to those expensive blund>rs which ruin 
the farmer and bring discredit upon the science and art of 
agriculture. 

“ The Farm,” like its popular predecessor, “The Gar- 
den,” is adapted to all parts of the country—the South as 
well as the North. It must, we believe, have a wide and 
extensive sale. 

We append the table of contents, to give the reader an 
idea of the scope and plan of the work: 

Chapter I.—Soils; Il—Manures; III.—Rotation of 
Crops; IV.—Draining; V.—Fences ; V1.—Agricultural 
Implements and their Use; VII.—Farm Management; 
VIIL—Farm Crops; IX.—The Orchard. 


Tar ILLustxatep PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC 
for 1859 is ready for delivery. It embraces much prac- 
tical information, and is most amply illustrated, It is 
quite equal to any of its predecessors. Price by mail, 6 
cents. cae 
Tue Boox or Psaums, In Puonetic SHoat- 

HAND, engraved by Benn Pitman. For sale by Fowier 

anv We tis, New York. Price by mail, $1. 

This much-called-for and greatly needed work asa read- 
ing book for students in Phonography, has at length ap- 
peared. For artistic neat of tion it leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. The Psalms were published some years 
ago in England by Isaac Pitman, but subsequent changes 
and improvements in Phonography rendered that edition 
valueless ; and now the great vacuum in phonetic litera- 
ture is filled by the republication of the Psalms. 

The entire one hundred and fifty chapters are separated 
and numbered, and the verses are also numbered so that 
reference to the text in the Bible is rendered easy, It 
makes a book about the size of the Manual of Phonogra- 
phy, and we predict for it a wide circulation. 





DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE IN PHONOGRA- 
pny, by Benn Pitman. 

This beautifully-engraved sheet, the right size to be 
framed, has been received at this office. Its mechanical, 
or perhaps we ought to say artistic, execution is faultless. 
We regard it as the very best phonographic engraving 
and printing we have ever seen ; and when this is said of 
the work of Benn Pitman, nothing more need be said. 
Every phonographer, and all who are studying the art, 
should have this excellent and ornamental specimen. 














PDusiness Notices. 


Tur Jury Numser commenced the 28th Vol- 
ume of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 

SuBscRIPTIONS WILL CcoMMENCE with the 
month in which the order is received. 

Six MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS Will be received at 
the yearly rates. 

Ciuss may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs 
that old subscribers are desirous of making a present “ a 
volume to friends at a distance. 

PReSENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main ae ee 
Those who know the utility of the Journal will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its familiar 
teachings. 

HaviINnG BEEN & member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies (ordered at once) one year, $5; 
5 copies, $3; single copy, $1. 

CAN+DIAN SUBSCRIBERS will send, in addition 
to the above, six cents with each subscription, to pay 
American postage to the lines. 

Susscriptions for either of our publications— 
the PurEeno.oeicaL Journal, the Warer-OCore Jovurna, 
or Lirg ILLusrgatsep —may be ordered at the same time ; 
but care should be taken to specify particularly which is 
wanted. 
































‘A veortiseneats. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended ‘for this xis Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 
_Tamua.—Tweaty- five cents a line each insertion. 


~ Youne Man! Have you A DE- 


sire to develop your powers, and qualify yourself tor useful- 
ness and success in life? You can obtain valuable a sisi- 
ance from reading Dr. James C. Jacksen’s Levers to his 
Son, now being published in the * Lerrer Box,” a Monthly 
Journal, published by 8. mmons and Mekeel, at Sout, Cort- 
land County, N. ¥., at $1 per year. It will be sent six 
mont’s, on tri.l, io new ers, commencing wih the 
March number, - sie po-tage stamps, about es of 
the regatar price. 


al 
Frrest Prize Gop AND SILver 
MEDAL MELODFONS AND HARMONIUMS—Ten oif- 
ferent Styles, from $6 to $400. R-commended to be 
superior to oll others by Tustenee, W. Mason, Da. Lowe 
Mason, ete. Awarded the Firs: Prize at every Fuir at 
which exhibited. 

Toe Ceceseatep Organ Harmonrums, patented and 
made only by the subscribers, wuh eight stops, five sets of 
reeds, two bavks of keys, aweil peaal, and iad: pendent 
pedal bass, contaio'ng two full octaves of pedals. Price of 
Organ Harmonium, $350 to $400. 

Harmoname, with six stops, three sets of reeds and one 
bank of kes i black walnut case, price $200 

Organ Melodeons, with twos ts Souda three stops and 
two banks of k- ya, in rosewood case, price $200. 

—_ jeons, wih one and two sets of recds, price $60 to 














iognet iMastrated pamphlets (32 pp. Svo.) sent by mail. 
Address MaSON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 


, 
Your CHARACTER FROM YOUR 


PORTRAIT.—It is not absolutely necessary for persons 
who live at a dietanre to vi«tt our establishment to have a 
phrenological description of character given. From a like- 
ness property taken we do it satistactorily. We are now re 
ceiving them for this purpose, not only from every section 
of the United States, but from Canada and portions of Eu- 
rope. py — Be megs } my 4 modes «of teking like- 
nesses ete., send for The Mirror of tha Mind. 
OPOWLER 1 AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





THe Parnrer, Giver, AND 


VARBNISHER'S COMPANION: Containing "Rules and 
lations for everytning relating to the arts of Painting, 
Gilding. Varoishiog, and Glase--taining; numerous useful 
and valuab e Receipts ; Tests for the Detection of Adultera- 
tions tn Oils, Colors, ets. ; an’ a Statement of the Diseas: s 
and Accidents to which Painters, Gild: rs, and Varpishers 
are particularly hable; with the simplest methods of Pre- 
vention and R- 4 ‘Fitth edition. [a one volume, small 
12m», clo'h, 87 ce 
FOWLER ‘AND “WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


THE HYDRIATIC TREATMENT OF 
SCARLET FEVER, 
in tts different forms; or How to Save, through a systematic 
application of the Water-Cure, many thousands «f liv s and 
healths, which now annually perish. Being the resait of 
twenty-one years’ experience, and of the treatment ano cure 
of several hundred cases of eruptive fevers, By Cuartzs 
Munpz, M.D., Ph D. Price, prepaid by wail, 56 centa. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8.8 6 Brenteng, New York, 








Tue Garpen; A A New Pocket 
Manvat or Practicat Wensveutsune. Everybody who 
owits or rents a garden, large or small, will find this best 
of all garden manuals indispensable. It gives full direc- 
tions for the cultivation of 

ALL THe Krrcowen Vecreras.es; 

ALL krvps or Frurrs anp Berries; 

ALL sorts or Flowers anp Survss; AND 
ALL THE Best ORNAMENTAL TREES 

You may readily understand it, easily remember its di- 
rections, and without difficulty put them in practice. It is 
multum in parvo, and may be carried in the pocket 
Adapted to all sections, and sold everywhere. Orders 
should be sent in at once. Price, in paper, 80 cents; in 
muslin, 50 cents. 

The Series of four “Rural Hand-Books” to which this 
belongs—* The House,” “ The Garden,” “ The Farm,” and 
“ Domestic Animals” will be furnished to subscribers or- 
dering them all at the same time for $1. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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ProritaBLe EmPploymMEent.— 


Agents and Canvassers wanted in every couoty in the 
Union, to sell Lossing’s Pictorial Family History of the 
United States, ilustrated with three hancred new and beau- 
tiful eogravings; L ssing’s Lives of Eminent Americans, 
containing one hundred accurate portraits; the Batile Roll, 
an Encyclopedia containing condensed accounts of over one 
thousend of the prircipal ha'ties, st ges, etc., recorded in 
history, elegsn ly illostrated; Parton’s Life and Times of 
Co'. Aaron Burr; Webster's new Family and Counting- 
Hou-e Dictionary; and other standard and popular works. 
Catalogues, containing fu'l particulars, will be sent on appli- 
cationt»> MASON BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Nos. 108 and 110 Duane Stre-t, New Vork. 


tpa (lp x > y 
Artuur’s CELEBRATED PATENT 
SELF-SEALING FRUIT-CANS AND JARS —Two Med- 
als aud Five Diplomas already awarded. 

Used by tho sands of families, hotel and boarding-house 
keepers. with the mos’ eomolete success, All kinds ot ripe 
Fruit, Tomatoes, etc , may be kept in them with their fresh 
flavor unimpaired, By their use, every hous: keeper may 
secure for the winter s ason a 1 < all the delicious 
summer fruits, such as Strawberries, berries, Apricots, 
Piums, Cherries, Peaches, Blackberries, etc., in a condition 
so far superior to ordiaary preserves, that no one who has 
used them for a single season will ever go back to the old, 
more troublesome, and more costly method. 

Fall directions for putting up ‘all kinds of fruit accompany 
these cansand.j-ra. The op-ration is exceedingly simple, 
and the result cert.in, where the directions are onserved. 

The cans are made of tin, and the three siz s, pint, quart, 
and two-quart, nest snugly for shipping. 

Price, per dozen, two-quart, $3 50; 
pint, $2. 








one- quart, $2 50 
ress 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 3/8 Broadway. 





How to Swur.—Tue Scrence 


of Swimming, as taught and practiced in civilized and sav- 
age vations, with particular instruction to learners; also 
showing its importance in the preservation of health and 
life. Ivtustrated. Price, prepaid, 12 cents. Address 
FOWLE* AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Burrtine.—Dr. J. Bover Dops 


has opened an office at 126 Oufficld Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He hes made a new and most wonderful discovery—how to 
treat and cure chronic dieeas: 8 of loog standing by striking 
over the disew ed and also healthy parts of the whole body 
with a Buffiine. The free use of water for washing, baih- 
ing, showerir g, ete., is in every case to be practiced in con- 
nection with the use of tbe Buffiine. 

Let those fur and near who have heen afflicted for years, 
and who have doctored in vain, and who re anxious to re- 
cover their health, call upon Dr. Dods or Fowler and Wells 
and purchase a Boffine. In a word, Dr. Dods will direct 
them how to use the Bofftine—how to well aud keep 
well, The Bufftine would be a fine article in every water- 
cure establishm: nt. It should positively be in the hands of 
every family, and be used once a day upon children and 
aduits, eveu though in health, so as to expand and develop 
the system, equal ze the circulating forces, and thus retaia 
their health. A circalar coutainiog ample directions how 
~ use the Buffiine accompanies it. Or let the patients call 

m Dr. Dode, who will faithfally examine the disease and 
give all the neceessry directions tor the recovery of health. 
oper ea'le by FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, 

New York, and by VR. DODS, at his office. Price $1. 


FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEM:ES, COLLEGES, AND 
SELF-INSTRUCTION. 
CuHApMAN’s AMERICAN Drawine- 
ROOK w& snow geapy, comp'ete in Six Paris. Price 50 
cents each. Full bound in ctoth, $4; m $5. 
*,* Any part, or the whole, sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceips of the price, 








OONTENTS, 
Part 1 —Primary, Elementary, and General Instructions, 
Part 2 Monee and Method—Drawiog Human Figures. 
Part 8.—On Perspective. 
Part 4.—Sketching from Nature —Painting in Oil. 
Par: 5.—Puainting wm Oil aad Water-Colors, in Tempera, 
ip ey in Freseo, in Pastii—On Etching. 
6—Eograving ia Aqua-Tint, Mezzotint, and on 
Wood—Modeting—of Comp Lusi 
RECOMMENDATIONS, 
From A. B. Durand, Esq., President of the National 
Aca cademy of Desi 


gn. 

“I have examined Mr. Chapman’s American Drawing- 
Book, and am convince. d that it is the best work of its class 
that I have ever seen. Clear and simple in its method, it 
adap's itself to every d: gree of capacity, and insures most 
satisfactory results tw all.” 

From W. 0. Bryant, Exq. 

“Tt is the best book on Drawi a and I have 
heard artists whcese opinion is of i: finitely more value than 
mine, say the same thing. I think the public will owe Mr. 
Cb ag for employing his five talents in 
the production of ‘s book which promises to be of so much 


geperal uti ity. 
. AND » WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


FOWLE 
“How I wisn I covurp writE 


FOR THE PAPERS!” Then send for How to Writs 
which has special directions for writers for the Press. 

















A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Now ready, July 15. 


Toe Farm; A New Pocker 
MANUAL oF Practicat Acricutture. By the author of 
“The Garden.” Price, paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

This is a manual of both the theory and practice of 
farming, giving in a concise but clear and simple man- 
ner the fundamental principles of Agricultural Science as 
well as practical directions for cultivating all the common 
field crops. It contains an exposition of the nature and 


action of 
Sorts AND MANURES ; 


the principles of 
Roration In CROPPING ; 


directions for 
IRRIGATION ; FEncine ; 
DRAINING ; Piantine HepGes ; AND 


SUBSOILING ; CULTIVATING THE Sort. 

A Chapter on 

Farm IMPLEMENTS ; 

How To PLant AnD CULTIVATE 
AL THe Frecp Crops, Frvurts, erc., 
together with 
J. J. Tuomas’ INVALUABLE Prize Essay on 
Farm MANAGEMENT, 
Revised by the Author. 

It is adapted to all sections of the country, and comes 
within the means as well as the comprehension of every- 
body. No farmer, and especially no young farmer, should 
be without it. 

“Domestio Anmats” will be issued about the 15th of 
August, and “Tae Hovse” the ist of October. These 
three works and “Tue Garpen,” already publisbed, will 
be furnished to subscribers for $1 in paper, or $1 75 cloth. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





FRUIT-CULTURE FOR THE MILLION. 
JUST PUBLIEHED. 


A Hanp-Boox or Frurt-Cutr- 
TURE; being a Guide to the Calture and Management of 
Fruit-Treee, with Condensed Descriptions of many of th» 
Best and most Popular V> rieties in the United States. Il!us- 
trated with ninety Engraviogs, with an Append:x contain- 
ing a variety of useful memoranda on the subject, valuable 
household recipes, etc. By THomas Grece. 

CONTENTS. 
Part Friesr. 


IntropuctorY Remarks, TRANSPLANTING, 
Precomnagizs TO PLantine, ArFrrex-CULTURE. 


Part Srconp. 
THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF FRUIT. 


ALMonps, Apricots, APPLES, 
BiackBerrirs, Cureeerss, CURBRANTS, 
Gov seBEeRiEs, Grapes, NecraRinss, 
Pracues, Pears Pivuss, 
QuINnczs, RaspPBerries, S14 W BERRIES. 
APPENDIX. 
Price, prepaid by mail 3° cents. Ad tress 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 30S Broadway, New York. 





T 
New Etecrro-Gatvanic Bat- 
TERY, celebrated for the curing of nervousness, ao 
rheomatism, and sim lar diseases, with iostructions in iis 
philosophy and modes of application. Price $10 Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Curisttan Hovsesotp — 
Embracing chapiers on 
Tae CurristiaN Home. Tue CHEISTIAN Morurr, 





USB. CuiLp, 
“ “ Ww IFE, “ “ce Broruer, 
. - Fatuzz, “ ° Sistzx. 


To which is added an Eesxy on 
EMPLOYMENT. 
By Rev. George 8. Weaver, author of “Hopes and Helps 
for the Young,” “ Se gd Life,” “ Aims and Ads for Yoana 
“Renee h had th 
‘” who have the pl-asure of perus of 
the works of this interes‘ing and instractive St wil be 
Beecless for us to say anythicg in his commendation. But 
to those of our readers who bave net been favored with such 
an opportunity, we would observe that no one more than he 
writes for the improvement of man and womankiod. 
The Christian Household, as deseribed by him, will be 
— to bea — d in y, whose 
jons are governed by that “yd of ae rfest love tanght in the 
New Testament—religious, wi bigotry or oan. anism 
—each ee — ae v himent 
Price. WELLS. 508 B Address 
FOWLER A! AND WE 808 Broadway, New York. 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mal or Expres. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $825 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 
HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trali’s Hncyolopedia. .. 22... cccccocsssccsccoes $3 00 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician...................-++: 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases.............-.+++++ 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ...........-...--- 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe. .............-sececceeeees 8 50 
I BI on. i ticetideceantdatins ees geestnecs 2 00 
Nipple Shield....... $00$:6:06.050096960605 006050000000 0 37 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., etc. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


CIEE FNM, «no co cu cccacc coccescceseseod $1 50 to $3 00 
Wetee Get TRGB, «cc cc ess veccscccccccons 3800 “* 5 00 
Co ea 400 “ 8 00 





Iwportant To LINvENTORS.—Pat 


ENT OF FICE DEPARTMENT.— We transact at th’s office 
all kinds of business connected with procuring Patents 
either ip this country or in any of the E Btates. 
Having secared the aid of the best Patent Attorneys known 
to the public, both in Englano and on the continent of En- 
rope, we are able to afford the best of facilities for obtaining 
Patents in foreign countries. 
The Solicitor who bas charge of our Patent Office Depart 
ment, has for the past eight years been successfully 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and duri the later 
nome of that time has devoted particular atten © con- 
tes! 


cases, 

The bnsinese of this Office will be strictly confdential, 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat- 
entability of their improvements, and receive vur report, by 
describing their inventions to as, and ‘nelosing 8 stamp to 
prepay the return letter. 

mmunications by letter in reerence to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent Law, promptly attended to. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New Yorn 


— 

EMPLOYMENT FOR THE FALL AND 
Winter.—The best Book for Agents To Persons out of 
Employment. An Elegant Gitt for a Father to Present to 
his Family! 

ger “Send for One Copy, and try it smong your 
Friends! 

W aNTED— Agents in everv section of the United States, 
to circulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BIBLE, fur 
Family Use—Entitled 

THE PEOPLE'S PICTORIAL DOMESTIC BIBLE, 

With about One Thousand Engravirgs!! 

This usefal book is destined, if we can form an opinion 
from the N.tices of the Press, © have an unprecevented 
circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent, 
and to form a distinct era in the sale of our werka, It will, 
no dowb , in a few years become THE FAMILY BIBLE 
OF THE AMERIC4N PEOPLE. 

(ee _ The m: st liberal remunerat on will be allow: d to all 
prrevus who may be phased to precare subscribers to the 
above. From 50 to 100 copies may easily be circulat d and 
sold in each of the principal cilirs and towns of the Union. 
1T WILL BE 8OLD 6Y SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 

G2 Application should be made at once, 2s the ficld 
Witt -oon be occupird, 

GB Pcrsovs wishing to act as agents. and do asafe buei- 
nes, can send for a specimen copy. On rece'pt of the 
estubliched price, Six Dollars, the PICTORIAL FAMILY 
BIBLE, with a well-bound S8ubseription- Book, will be care- 
fu ly boxed, acd forwaried p r express, at our risk and ex- 
peuse, to any cvntral town or village in the United States, 
excepting those of Cal forma, Oregon, and Texas. 

(2B Register your Letters, and your money will come 


fi 
In addition to the Pictorial Bible, we publish a large 

numoer cf Illustrated Family Works, very popular, and of 
such a high moral and unexceptionuble character, that while 
good men may safely engage in their circulation, they will 
covuf ra Pusutc Benertr, and rec ive a Farr CompENsaTION 
for their labor. 

(2 Orders respectfully solicited. For further particu- 
lars, address the subscriber, post paid. 

ROBERT SEARS, 181 William Street, New York. 











Grorce A. Prince & Co.’s Iu- 


PROVED Metopxons.—The oldest establishment in the Uni- 
ted States, employing two bundred men, and finishing eighty 
instruments per week. About eighteen thousand of our 
MELODEONS have been finished, and are now in use. 








Our latest im t consists of the PATENT DI- 
VIDED 8WE and all our MeLopgons hereafter will be 
furnished with this attachment, without extra én 

We shall dispose of no rights to other makers to use this 
swell; hence, it can only be obtained by purchasing instru- 
ments of our manufacture, 

We have on file a large number of letters from the best 
judges of Music in the country, which speak in flattering 
terms of the excellence of our Melodeons, and which we 
will be bappy to show on application. 

Our instruments have received the First Prrurum wher- 
ever exhibited in competition with others. 

Orders promptly filled, 

GEORGE A. PRINCE & CO., i 
Jan. tr. tf. and No. 87 Fulton Street, New York. 


Premium Prano Fortes.—Tue 
attention of purchasers and the public is respectfully eolicit- 
ed to the beautiful PIANO FORTES now on exhibition, 
and for sale at the W 6, 335 Washington, corner of 
West Street. 











New and important improvements have been introduced 
in these instruments, which render them mach more power- 
ful, with sweet, even, and desirable qualities of tone, a 
parts being equally , and for musical effeet they 
are far ian advance of the common Square Piano Forte. 

Having received many flattering testimonials from those 
who have purchased and tried these instrumenis, and also 
been awarded TWO MEDALS by the Mussachusetts Me- 
chanics’ Association at the recent Fair, for Piano Fortes on 
axhibition, it 18 with renewed confidence that I now offer, 
and recommend them to the public as being equal to any 
manufactured, 

ASILVER MEDAL was awarded at the late Mechanics’ 
Fair over all competitors (with one exception) for the best 
Square Piano Forte on exhibition. 

P. 8. Every instrument warranted to give Y oe satis- 
faction. JAMES W. VOSE, 
Warerooms, 835 Washington St. (Cor. of West St.), Boston. 


SYRINGES. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Toe following comprise the best 
variety that has ever been manu- 
factured : 

Parent Exastio Syeiver No 1. 
—This Syringe has n° rival in neat- 
] ,ncee, ¢fficiency, and portability. It 
ts furnished with the patent elastic 
valves, fills through stmospheric 

pressure, and is en admirable male 
and female self-syringe. Adapted 
also to children. The price of this / 
instrament is $2 50; or,sent by mail, 
post-paid, for $3. 

Parent Exastio Syrtnor No. 2.— 
This Syringe differs from the one just 
described in having an extended A 
flexible tube, represented at A, by 
which fluid may be drawn from a 
pitcher or any other deep vessel. Price $2 50; or 83 prwt- 
paid. 



















— 


Exasrio Extension Syrinez.—The 
arrangement of this Syringe will be 
readily und. rstood by attention to the 
accompanying figure, It is furnished 
with metallic vaives. Price $1 50; 
or $2 post-paid. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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New Works on PHonoGrapHy. 
—Sent by return mail to any Post-office, at prices annexed. 








Hon. Tuomas H. Bewron said, when presented with a verbatim re- 
port of one of his masterly speeches taken by a little boy, “ Had Pao- 
no@RaPuy been known forty yeats ago, it would have savep mE 
TWENTY YEARS OF HARD LABOR.” 


AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, being a 
Complete Guide to the Acquisuion of Pitman’s Phonetic 
Short-hand. In muslin, 50 cents, 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, by Pitman. A 
new and comprehensive exposition of Phonography, with 
copious illustrations aad exercises. Prepaid 60 cents. 

THE REPORTER'S COMPANION, by Pitman and Pros- 
ser. A compl-ie guide w the art of Verbatim Reporting. 
In mustin. $1. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER, by Pitman. On the 
best methed of imparting Phonography, containing a full 
course of lessons, with practical hints on Lecturing, etc. 
Engraved in the corresponding style. $1. 

THE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND, from the system of 
Cicero down to the invention of Phonography. Edited 
and engraved on stone by Pitman, 175 cents. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER, by Pitman. A pro- 
gressive series of reading exerc'ses. useful work for 
every Phonographic student, 25 centa. 

THE SECOND PHONOGRAPHIO READER, 25 cents. 

PHONOGRAPAIC COPY-BOOK, of ruted paper, for the 
use of Phonographic students. 12 cen 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER; being an Inductive 
Exposition of Pronography, intended as a school. book, 
and to afford complete and thorough instraction to those 
who have not the assi-tance of an oral wacher. By Web- 
ster. Price, prepaid by mail, 45 cents, 

THE REPORTERS MANUAL. A complete exposition 
of the Reporting Style of Phonography. With illus- 
trative exercises. By Graham. 50 cents. 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in Phonography. Con- 
taining valuable extracts, Compiled by Pitman. 175 cents. 

PHONETIC PRIMER, each letter illustrated with a picture 
suggrstive of its sound. 25 cents. 

TRANSITION READER, or a course of Inductive Ro- 
manic Reading Lessons. For the use of Poonetic Readers 
in learning to read Romanically. 25 centa, 

BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS, in Phonetics. 
Paper covers, 35 ctr, 

GOLD PENS, manuf.ctured expressly for Phonographers, 
Best quality sent post-paid by mail for $2 50, 

When single copies of these works sre wanted, the amount, 
in postage stamps, small change, or bank notes, may be in- 
closed ip a leiter and s°nt to the Publishers, who will for- 
ward the books prepaid by return of the First MAIL. 

G2 All letiers shonld be pcst-paid, and addressed as 
follows ; FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 

(Neme the Post-office, County, and State.] 


Every READER WILL PLEASE 


notice the advertisement descrip'ive ot Mr. Srars’ Prorortan 
Famtity Bisiz and send for the Printed Catalogue of all 
our Iilastrated Works. 

Ge To tre uninitiated in the grest art of Selling Books, 
we would say, that we present a scheme for money-making 
far better than atl the gold mines of Califoroia and Ausiralia. 

Ge Any person wishing to embark in the cnterprise, 
will risk litJe oy sending to the Publshber $25 for which he 
will receiv? sample copies of the various works (at whole- 
sale prices) caretully boxed, insured, and directed, affording 
a very lib: ral per eentsge to the sgent for bis trouble, With 
these he will soon be able to ascertain the most saleable, and 
order accordingly. Address, t-paid, 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
181 William Street, New York. 


Iaventor+, Look to your Interests | | 
How to Ger A PATENT, OR THE 


Inventor's Ins'ractor. New edition. Now Ready. Piice 
only 6 cents. Send wo three cent stamps for-a copy, to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Purenoroeicar Bust, 


designed especially for Learners ; showing the 
exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
iuily developed, which will enable every one 
to study the sci nee without en instractor. It 
my be ay = at sen’ wi atty toe by ex- 
prese, or a8 t (aot by mail), to any part 
of the world, rice, inclading vex for pack- 
ing, only $1 :5. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 

« This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age, 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the siz+ of the homan head 
on which the exact locaion of cach of the Phreno.ogical 
Organs is represeated, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learo. in a v bd ehort time, from this 
model head, the whole ecience of P . 8 far an the 
Jocations of the Organs are concerned."—W. ¥. Daily Sun, 
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SPELLING. 


Propasty the worst feature of any composition, 
be it ever so poor as regards construction and sen- 
timent, is the misspelling of common words. And 
however neatly written, however beautifally con- 
structed, any piece of composition may be, if, 
here and there, a word may be found incorrectly 
spelled, it takes all the beauty away from both 
composition and penmanship The most glowing 
language ever used, the most inspiriog sentiments 
ever uttered, “thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn,” if written and incorrectly spelled, lose 
all their force, all their power to win and control, 
and make but a feeble impression on the reader 

Spelling we all have to do with, more or less. 
Whether we read, or write, or talk, or only think, 
we must spell our words. And it is just as easy 
to spell correctly as incorrectly. Or, if not as 
easy, it is certainly far the best way. Attention 
while reading, close application to the spelling- 
book, and frequent reference to the dictionary, will 
make any one a good speller. Ivattention and 
carelessness in these respects will generally resulc 
in a poor knowledge of spelliog. 

Spelliog should certainly be considered a sub- 
ject of importance with teachers. Is should be 
their aim to inculeate ia theic scholars a love of 
correct spelling. At any rate, they should call 
their attention to the important words in their 
reading | No teacher has done his whole 
duty toward his scholars, who has suffered even 
one reading lesson to pass by without haviog 
been satisfied that every one in the class could 
spell every word correctly. This may be ascer- 
tained in various ways, according to the capacity 
and circumstances of the class. It is not my ia- 
tention here to designate any plan. Each teacher 
can follow that which best suits his school. 

If it be ry that scholars have thorough 
traicing while at school, that they may become 
good spellers, is it not very important, indeed— 
is it not an absolute necessity—that the teacher 
have a thorough practical knowledge, not oaly of 
spelliog, but of the rales which govern coriect 
spelliog, and of the pronunciation of our English 
words, at least? And yet we often meet with 
teachers who can not speli some of the simplest 
words of our language. Such teachers are sorely 
puzzled by having to refer to the dictionary, when 
called upon by a echolar to spell a word. And 
well they may be. But is this as it should be? 
Is it right for any one to enter upon the duties 
connected with a teacher’s life without being fully 
qualified to meet all the demands made upoa him 
as well in spelling as ia muthe natics, or any of 
the o’her branches !— Binghamton Standard. 











How Correr came To Be Usep.—It is some- 
what singular to trace the manner in which arose 
the use of the common beverage of coffee, without 
which few persons, in any half or wholly civilized 
country in the world, now make a breakfast. At 
the time Columbus discovered America, it had 
never been known or used, It only grew in Ara- 
bia and Upper Ethiopia. The discovery of its use 
| as @ beverage is ascribed to the superior of a mon- 
astery, in Arabia, who, desirous of preventing the 
monks from sleeping at their nocturnal services, 
made them drink the infusion of coffee, upon the 








report of shepherds, who observed that their flocks 
were more lively after browsing on the fruit of that 
plant. Its reputation spread through the adjacent 
countries, and in about 200 years it had reached 
Paris. A single plant brought there in 1714, be- 
came the parent stock of all the French coffee 
plantations in the West Indies. The Dutch intro- 
duced itinto Java and the East Indies, and the 
French and Spanish all over South America and 
the West Indies. The extent of the consumption 
can now hardly be realized. The United States 
alone annually consume it at the cost on its land- 
ing, of from fifteen to sixteen millions of dollars. 
That of tea is a little over eight millions of dol- 
lars. You may know the Arabian or Mocha, the 
best coffee, by its small bean of a dark yellow col- 
or. The Java and East Indian, next in quality, 
are larger and of a paler yellow. The West In- 
dian Rio has a bluish or greenish gray tint. 





History or THe Isapetta Grape —Gen. J. 
G. Swift, of Gentva, in a letter to the Vational 
Intelligencer, correcting an article previously pub- 
lished in that paper, gives the following history 
of the Isabella grape: ‘* As to the Isabella, it ori- 
ginated at Goose Creek, near Charleston, South 
Carolina, and is a hybrid of the native Fox and 
the Burgundy of Huguenots. Gov. B. Smith, of 
North Carolina, brought the grape-vine to Smith- 
ville, in 1809, and Mrs, Gibbs took a cutting from 
Gov. Smith’s garden to Brooklyn Heights in 1818. 
In 1819 I purchased the Gibbs place on Brooklyn 
Heights, of George Gibbs, Esq., who came from 
Bladen County, North Carolina; Colonel George 
Gibbs was from Newport, Rhode Island. In 1820, 
from the first well-grown vine in my garden, I 
gave cuttings to Wm. Prince, of Flushing, who in 
compliment to Mrs. Smith proposed to name the 
grape ‘Louisa.’ Mrs. Smith objected, saying 
Mrs. Gibbs’ ‘Isabella’ was more entitled to the 
name; andthus thename. As to the hybrid char- 
acter of the plant, the two faces of the leaves show 
the upper to be Burgundy and the lower Fox. In 
1821 I gave Mr. Skinner, of the Baltimore Farmer, 
a history of the Isabella, which he published in 
that paper.” 

A Grartervu. Curent.—When Judge Hender- 
son, of Texas, was first a candidate for office, he 
visited a frontier county, in which he was, except 
by reputation, a stranger. Hearing that a trial 
for felony would take place in a few days, he de- 
termined to volunteer for the defense. The pris- 
oner was charged with having stolen a pistol ; 
the defense was “not guilty.” The volunteer 
counsel conducted the defense with great ability. 
He confused the witnesses, palavered the court, 
and made an able, eloquent, and successful argu- 
ment. The prisoner was acquitted—he had not 
stolen the pistol. The counsel received the en- 
thusiastic applause of the audience. His innocent 
client availed himself of the earliest interval in 
the hurricane of congratulations to take his coun- 
sel aside. ‘My dear sir,” said he, “ you have 
saved me, and I am very grateful. I have no 
money, do not expect to have any, and do not ex- 
pect ever to see you again; but to show that I 
appreciate your services, you shall have the pis- 
tol!” So saying, he drew from his pocket and 
presented to the astonished attorney, the very pis- 
tol the attorney had just shown he had never 
stolen or had in his possession. 





RESPONSIBILITY. 


A wate number of the New Orleans Courier 
discourses in the following elevated strain on the 
importance of cultivating the faculty of Conscien- 
tiousness in business transactions : 

“For the punctual discharge of private obli- 
gations, and for the due transaction of public 
business and fulfillment of public trusts, there is 
a too prevalent opinion that pecuniary responsi- 
bility is the one thing needful. So long as a bor- 
rower is supposed to be possessed of property from 
which the debt may be collected in the last resort, 
or so long as a man occupying an important office 
shall give bonds for the right discharge of his 
duties, people are disposed to extend their inqui- 
ries no further. 

* Character, and that alone, should be the foun- 
dation of credit, whether private or public. A 
man should be trusted for his honesty and fidel- 
ity, not for his money. No man should be allowed 
to become the incumbent of a responsible office, 
where much of public property is intrusted to his 
keeping, merely because he can procure the re- 
quisite security. The man in whose hands it 
would be unsafe to trust half a million of public 
fands without security, is equally unsafe with it; 
for where there is a disposition to be dishonest, 
means are always found by the scoundrel fune- 
tionary to save his friends and yet rob the public. 

“When assistants are employed by merchants, 
brokers, and bankers, the defense of the employ- 
ers in their integrity is seldom based upon any 
security other than their own honesty. To base 
confidence on bonds and pecuniary securities de- 
grades fidelity to a mere consideration of interest, 
which will, of itself, in the end, produce the bad 
result that was sought to be avoided. 

“There are men in every community whose first 
and constant aim is to be strictly, scrupulously, 
and conscientiously honest in all their dealings, 
who would as soon think of throwing themselves 
into the Mississippi as of appropriating to them- 
selves anything but what belongs to them. The 
temptation of a hundred thousand dollars to such 
men is no more than that of a dollar. Their in- 
tegrity forms a part of their nature—it has 
grown with their growth, and strengthened with 
their strength—you can not separate it from them. 
It is often connected with an exactness in lesser 
pecuniary matters which tends to render it odious 
to the unthinking ; but of this despised parsimony, 
honesty is the foundation. Such men are careful 
how they risk rashly their means of discharging 
their duties to their creditors or to society. They 
are seldom speculators, seldom brilliant financiers, 
but their word is as good as their bond, and their 
bond is as good as gold. 

«It is the duty of society to select their public 
servants from men of this class; it is high time 
that honesty should be the first requisite to pub- 
lie trust and public employment. There would 
be less difficulty in finding this attribute were a 
due value set upon it, and public attention turned 
to it in a proper spirit. The right material for 
public employment is abundant enough, but it is 
generally accompanied with a modesty which ren- 
ders it necessary to find it out and call it forth. 
The men of integrity are the truly great men in 
every State, but this greatness, from its own na- 
ture, often remains in obscurity.” 











